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WELCOME TO FACTS & FRICTIONS 


elcome to the Spring 2023 issue 
of Facts & Frictions: Emerging 
Debates, Pedagogies and Practices in 


Contemporary Journalism. 

With this issue we break new ground by 
publishing our first peer-reviewed Work of 
Journalism. The podcast “Land acknowledgements 
and knowledge rematriation: Considerations 
of place, and respecting Indigenous intellectual 
property in podcasts” is both a deep dive into a 
journalism issue and an exploration of journalism 
pedagogy. As part of a wider initiative called the 
Canadian Mountain Podcast, faculty researchers 
Meg Wilcox of Mount Royal University and 
Kyle Napier of the University of Alberta led a 
team of student research assistants in “a project 
that combines audio production, knowledge 
mobilization, and the weaving of knowledges from 
Indigenous and settler research collaborators.” 
The 41-minute episode features an illuminating 
roundtable discussion with student research 
assistants Gabrielle Pyska, Eric Tanner, and Ethan 
Ward on the practice of land acknowledgements 
in podcasting, and their experience as learners. 

Regarding the publication process, the episode 
and accompanying theoretical backgrounder were 
submitted to Facts & Frictions for peer review, 
and then revised by the producers in response to 
reviewer feedback. Following a final review, it was 
then published jointly by the Community Podcast 
Initiative and Facts & Frictions. We congratulate 
the research team for being the first to engage 
in this unique blend of academic and popular 
knowledge dissemination, and hope their example 
will encourage others to submit their works of 
journalism to our journal. 

The more traditional scholarly articles in this 
issue also break new ground. “There Will Be No 
Further Explanation: Celebrity Journalism and 


Taylor Swift’s Reputation” examines how major 
celebrities employ fan-driven digital media to 
sidestep the scrutiny of professional journalists. 
Additionally, Victoria Sands sheds light on a 
disturbing trend: major magazines offering 
editorial control to celebrities in exchange for 
interviews and cover shots, undermining the 
efforts of their own journalists to hold powerful 
celebrities to account. The article ends with a call 
for the celebrity journalism industry to rethink its 
role within important social debates on popular 
culture that shape public consciousness. 

Next, the article “Roles, Values, and 
Qualifications in Transition” combs through data 
from a survey of Canadian journalism educators, 
as part of a global survey of 37 countries led by Nico 
Drok of the Windesheim Media Research Centre 
in Zwolle, Netherlands. The Canadian portion 
was conducted by Jennifer Leask, Susan Harada, 
and Danielle J. Rieger, and involved educators at 
41 English and French-language programs. From 
a rich field of data, the researchers have pulled 
forth some initial insights into who is teaching 
journalism in Canada; how they view the future of 
the labour market and its knowledge requirements; 
and how they understand the tasks, roles, and 
values their students will perform during their 
careers. The team’s findings indicate an emphasis 
on veracity and civic functions of journalism, 
“focusing on members of the audience as citizens, 
rather than consumers.” How closely these stated 
values conform to actual practice in the classroom 
is one area identified for future research as the 
data continues to be examined and deepened. 

In our third article, Tamar Weinstein considers 
how ajournalism startup might be understood as a 
web of relations, employing Bruno Latour’s Actor 
Network Theory (ANT). “Journalism Startups as 
Networks in Transition: The Case of The Hoser” is 
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one of very few studies to adapt ANT to the world 
of journalism, with thought-provoking results. 
The work also includes an intriguing method that 
elevates the involvement of research participants 
from study objects to reviewers and co-authors. 
Together they confirm “it is not journalists alone 
who control journalism as they think or as they 
wish.” Rather, journalism arises from blended 
interactions of various human actors, actants, and 
the technologies deployed to produce and receive 
stories. This perspective provides a more dynamic 
understanding of startups as they emerge and 
grow. 

Finally, we are pleased to present a preliminary 
glance at research into unpaid internships, 
a project facilitated by J-Schools Canada in 
response to concerns raised by students and 
faculty in recent years. As part of the endeavour, 
an Internship Working Group composed of 
Aneurin Bosley, Susan Harada, Terra Tailleur, and 
Cheryl Vallendar conducted surveys of students, 
employers, and program heads at English- 


language journalism schools. Among all groups, 
the survey uncovered considerable tension 
between recognition of inequities and exploitation 
within unpaid internships, against the desire to 
ensure opportunities remain available in cash- 
strapped newsrooms. How this might be resolved 
remains to be seen; the authors offer some 
potential solutions and conclude that, while there 
may not be a ‘one size fits all’ answer, change must 
happen. 

In closing, we look forward to our coming Fall 
2023 special issue, “Forced Change: Pandemic 
Pedagogy And Journalism Education.” The issue 
was proposed and will be guest-edited by a team 
of journalism researchers as part of a SSHRC- 
funded initiative. Other research teams interested 
in producing a special issue are encouraged to 
contact the journal. 


Patricia W. Elliott 
Editor-in-Chief 
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BIENVENUE A FAITS & FRICTIONS 


printemps 2023 de Faits & frictions : 
Débats, pédagogies et pratiques émergents 
dans le journalisme contemporain. 

Avec ce numéro, nous innovons en publiant 
notre premier ouvrage de journalisme évalué par 
les pairs. Le podcast « Reconnaissance des terres et 
rapatriement des connaissances : Considérations 
sur le lieu et respect de la propriété intellectuelle 
autochtone dans les podcasts » est a la fois une 
plongée dans une question journalistique et une 
exploration de la pédagogie du journalisme. 
Dans le cadre d’une initiative plus large appelée 
Canadian Mountain Podcast, les chercheurs 
Meg Wilcox de l’Université Mount Royal et Kyle 
Napier de l’Université de l’Alberta ont dirigé une 
équipe d’étudiants assistants de recherche dans 
« un projet qui combine la production audio, la 
mobilisation des connaissances et le tissage des 
connaissances des collaborateurs de recherche 
autochtones et allochtones. » L’épisode de 41 
minutes comprend une table ronde révélatrice 
avec les étudiants assistants de recherche 
Gabrielle Pyska, Eric Tanner et Ethan Ward sur 
la pratique de la reconnaissance des terres dans 
la baladodiffusion et sur leur expérience en tant 
qu apprenants. 

En ce qui concerne le processus de publication, 
l'épisode et le document d’information théorique 
qui l'accompagne ont été soumis à Faits & 
frictions en vue d’une évaluation par les pairs, 
puis ont été révisés par les producteurs en 
fonction des commentaires des évaluateurs. Après 
une dernière vérification, l’épisode a été publié 
conjointement par Community Podcast Initiative 
et Faits & frictions. Nous félicitons l’équipe de 
recherche d’avoir été la première à s’engager dans 
ce mélange unique de diffusion de connaissances 
académiques et populaires, et nous espérons que 


Brie au bulletin d’information du 


leur exemple encouragera d’autres personnes à 
soumettre leurs travaux journalistiques à notre 
revue. 

Les articles scientifiques plus traditionnels de 
ce numéro innovent également. « ‘Il n’y aura pas 
d'autre explication’ : Le journalisme des célébrités 
et l'album ‘Reputation’ de Taylor Swift » examine 
la manière dont les grandes célébrités utilisent 
les médias numériques pilotés par les fans pour 
éviter l'examen minutieux des journalistes 
professionnels. En outre, Victoria Sands met en 
lumière une tendance inquiétante : les grands 
magazines offrent un contrôle éditorial aux 
célébrités en échange d’interviews et de photos 
de couverture, compromettant ainsi les efforts 
de leurs propres journalistes pour obliger les 
célébrités influentes à rendre compte de leurs 
actes. L'article se termine par un appel à l’industrie 
du journalisme de célébrités pour qu’elle repense 
son rôle dans les importants débats sociaux sur 
la culture populaire qui façonnent la conscience 
publique. 

Ensuite, l’article « Rôles, valeurs et 
qualifications en transition » passe au crible 
les données d’une enquête sur les formateurs 
en journalisme canadiens, dans le cadre d’une 
enquête mondiale menée dans 37 pays par Nico 
Drok du Windesheim Media Research Centre 
à Zwolle, aux Pays-Bas. La partie canadienne a 
été menée par Jennifer Leask, Susan Harada, et 
Danielle J. Rieger, et a impliqué des éducateurs 
de 41 programmes de langue anglaise et française. 
À partir d'un riche ensemble de données, les 
chercheurs ont dégagé quelques premières idées 
sur les personnes qui enseignent le journalisme 
au Canada, sur la manière dont elles envisagent 
l'avenir du marché du travail et ses exigences 
en matière de connaissances, et sur la manière 
dont elles comprennent les tâches, les rôles et les 
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valeurs que leurs étudiants devront assumer au 
cours de leur carrière. Les conclusions de l’équipe 
indiquent que l’accent est mis sur la véracité 
et les fonctions civiques du journalisme, “en se 
concentrant sur les membres de l’audience en 
tant que citoyens, plutôt que consommateurs”. Le 
degré d’adéquation entre ces valeurs déclarées et 
la pratique réelle dans la salle de classe est l’un des 
domaines identifiés pour de futures recherches. 

Le degré de conformité entre ces valeurs 
déclarées et la pratique réelle en classe est un 
domaine identifié pour des recherches futures, 
a mesure que les données continuent d’étre 
examinées et approfondies. 

Dans notre troisiéme article, Tamar Weinstein 
examine comment une jeune entreprise de 
journalisme peut étre comprise comme un 
réseau de relations, en s'appuyant sur la théorie 
des réseaux d’acteurs (TRA) de Bruno Latour. 
L'article intitulé « Les startups du journalisme 
comme réseaux en transition : Le cas de The 
Hoser » est l’une des rares études à adapter la 
TRA au monde du journalisme, avec des résultats 
éclairants. Le travail comprend également une 
méthode intrigante qui fait passer les participants 
a la recherche du statut des objets d’étude a celui 
d’examinateurs et de co-auteurs. Ensemble, ils 
confirment que « ce ne sont pas les journalistes 
seuls qui contrôlent le journalisme comme ils le 
pensent ou le souhaitent » . Le journalisme nait 
plutôt d’interactions mixtes entre divers acteurs 
humains, intervenants et technologies déployées 
pour produire et recevoir des articles. Cette 
perspective permet une compréhension plus 


dynamique des startups au fur et 4 mesure de leur 
émergence et de leur développement. 

Enfin, nous avons le plaisir de présenter un 
apercu préliminaire de la recherche sur les stages 
non rémunérés, un projet facilité par Ecoles-J 
Canada en réponse aux préoccupations soulevées 
par les étudiants et les professeurs au cours des 
derniéres années. Dans le cadre de ce projet, un 
groupe de travail sur les stages composé d’Aneurin 
Bosley, Susan Harada, Terra Tailleur et Cheryl 
Vallendar a mené des enquêtes auprès d’étudiants, 
d'employeurs et de responsables de programmes 
dans des écoles de journalisme de langue anglaise. 
Dans tous les groupes, l’enquête a révélé une 
tension considérable entre la reconnaissance 
des inégalités et de l'exploitation dans le cadre 
des stages non rémunérés et le désir de garantir 
que des opportunités restent disponibles dans 
les salles de presse à court d’argent. Les auteurs 
proposent quelques solutions potentielles et 
concluent que, bien qu'il n’y ait pas de réponse 
unique, le changement doit avoir lieu. 

Pour conclure, nous attendons avec impatience 
notre prochain numéro spécial de l’automne 
2023, intitulé «Forced Change : La pédagogie de 
la pandémie et la formation au journalisme» . Ce 
numéro a été proposé et sera édité par une équipe 
de chercheurs en journalisme dans le cadre d’une 
initiative financée par le CRSH. Les autres équipes 
de recherche intéressées par la production d’un 
numéro spécial sont invitées à contacter la revue. 


Patricia W. Elliott 
Rédactrice en chef 
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“There Will Be No Further Explanation:” 
Celebrity Journalism and Taylor Swift’s Reputation 


Victoria Sands 


ABSTRACT 


This article interrogates the changing role of celebrity journalism in the midst of an evolving digital 
media landscape in which a digital participatory culture drives interest and value in celebrity figures. 
Looking specifically to singer-songwriter Taylor Swift’s purposeful retreat from conventional celebrity 
journalism, and indeed her open derision of news media, for the promotion of her sixth studio EP, 
Reputation, a case study of Reputation’s release analyzes the emergent practices and platforms that 
are available to celebrity figures who choose to circumvent the celebrity journalism industry. Critically, 
however, this article also considers how the performative rejection of the ‘media’ (and traditional 
celebrity journalism), in fact allows celebrities to cultivate affective narratives and deepen emotional 
attachments with fans. Furthermore, as evidenced with Swift’s promotional practices, a reliance on 
digital fan cultures in lieu of traditional media entices fans to increasingly perform emotional labour 
and broaden networks in which they can circulate news and ‘fact check’ reports and rumours, while 
anticipating rewards from the celebrity, and participating more directly in popular media. 


Keywords: celebrity, participatory culture, convergence culture, celebrity journalism, new media, 
attention economy 


RESUME 


« Il n’y aura pas d’autre explication» : Le journalisme des célébrités et l’album 
Reputation de Taylor Swift 


Cetarticle s'interroge surle rôle changeant du journalisme de célébrité au milieu d’un paysage médiatique 
numérique en pleine évolution, dans lequel une culture numérique participative suscite l'intérêt et la 
considération des personnalités célèbres. En se penchant spécifiquement sur le retrait volontaire de 
la chanteuse Taylor Swift du journalisme de célébrité conventionnel, et en fait sa dérision ouverte des 
médias d’information, pour la promotion de son sixième EP en studio, Reputation. Une étude de cas 
de la sortie de Reputation analyse les pratiques et les plateformes émergentes qui sont disponibles 
pour les personnalités célèbres qui choisissent de contourner l’industrie du journalisme de célébrité. 
D’un point de vue critique, cependant, cet article examine également comment le rejet performatif des 
“médias” (et du journalisme traditionnel des célébrités) permet en fait aux célébrités de cultiver des 
récits affectifs et d'approfondir les liens émotionnels avec leurs fans. En outre, comme le montrent 
les pratiques promotionnelles de Swift, le recours aux cultures numériques de fans au lieu des médias 
traditionnels incite les fans à fournir un travail émotionnel de plus en plus important et à élargir les 
canaux dans lesquels ils peuvent faire circuler les informations et vérifier les faits et les rumeurs, tout 
en anticipant les gratifications de la célébrité et en participant plus directement aux médias populaires. 


Mots clés : célébrité, culture participative, culture de convergence, journalisme de célébrité, nouveaux 
médias, économie de l’attention. 
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Sands, V. (2023). “There will be no further explanation:” Celebrity journalism and Taylor Swift’s 
Reputation. Facts & Frictions: Emerging Debates, Pedagogies and Practices in Contemporary 
Journalism, 2(2), 1-11. doi: https://doi.org/10.22215/ff/v2.i2.01 


INTRODUCTION 


Taylor Swift gave numerous interviews to 
publications discussing the release of her 
latest album, Lover (Hiatt, 2019; Snapes, 2019). 
This was a marked change from the promotional 
strategy for her previous effort, Reputation, for 
which she did not grant any major interviews 
and eschewed the conventional mass media 
promotional circuit, instead focusing on fan 
campaigns and viral self-promotion (Kornbacher, 
2017). Imbued in the performance, imagery, and 
marketing of Reputation, and in her newly “terse 
social media missives” (Kombacher, 2017), was 
the message that Swift was a woman hunted, 
misunderstood, and maligned by the press and 
public, from whom she was supposedly forced 
to retreat and exact revenge through purposeful 
silence (Snapes, 2017; Nevins, 2017). Swift’s 
performative rejection throughout the Reputation 
era of traditional ‘media’ outlets offers a critical 
opportunity to examine the impacts of a shifting 
media culture on the role and dynamics of the 
contemporary celebrity journalism industry. 
Looking to the promotional campaign for 
Reputation as a case study, this paper will first 
illuminate the media landscape in which Swift’s 
Reputation was released. It then asks what 
strategies and practices in particular were taken 
up by Swift to promote her album and image 
outside of conventional press tactics. To that 
point, this study will explore how the role of fans 
and the cultivation of their labour was used to 
circulate key texts and ideas. Overall, the case 
study of Reputation intends to gain insight into 
the messages conveyed by Swift during this time 
on the utility and value of the press itself; it also 
leads us to question what the expectations are 
of journalism when it comes to holding celebrity 
and stardom to account in a changing media 
environment in which public figures might find 
increased value in both rejecting mainstream 
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press and mobilizing audiences to help circumvent 
these conventions. 


CELEBRITY VISIBILITY AND 
BLURRED MEDIA BOUNDARIES 


The purposeful retreat from the supposed glare of 
the press is a strategy that has been increasingly 
popular among high profile celebrities 
(Caramanica, 2018); promotional activities instead 
include tactics such as increased engagement 
with social media, ‘interviews’ in which personal 
friends or fans of the star pose questions (Usher, 
2015), or ‘surprise’ releases hinged on viral impact 
and online word-of-mouth. This can, of course, 
add to a celebrity’s allure; superstar Beyoncé 
Knowles, for example, has not granted traditional 
interviews for years (Munzenreider, 2020), and 
in the public imagination seems characterized by 
a sense of divine or untouchable mystery, which 
could ostensibly be compromised by a dynamic in 
which she is made to answer to the press or cede to 
expectations of traditional media. 

This shift of public attention away from 
mainstream press can be attributed to a heightened 
visibility and accessibility of celebrity across 
multiple outlets and media platforms (Berryman 
& Kavka, 2019). There are now more places to see 
and share celebrity. “Gossip websites, fan sites 
and blogs provide a plethora of new locations 
for the circulation and creation of celebrity, 
moving between user-generated content and the 
mainstream media” (Marwick & boyd, 2011, p. 
139), especially given the ubiquity of a variety 
of social media in which celebrities can invite 
viewers into their private lives in a seemingly 
unprecedented way (Usher, 2015). Celebrity, 
therefore, is folded into everyday life like never 
before, accessible through, for example, an 
individual’s own smartphone; one can feel a sense 
of interaction with a celebrity on a personal level. 
“People do not live, any more, with the media—but 
increasingly in the media” (Dubied & Hanitzch, 
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2014, p. 140). Society becomes reliant on these 
different forms of media for attaining information 
and social networks. 

Stories, news, and gossip about celebrities 
can therefore move and be shared with rapidity 
across different media boundaries and audiences 
(Conboy, 2010, 182). Given this breaking down 
of traditional barriers between the industry of 
fame and consumers, and the myriad ways to 
‘experience’ celebrities, it follows that conventional 
press circuits could be presented as outdated, 
unnecessary, or superfluous. Indeed, it is also 
possible that celebrities or public figures might 
exacerbate this sense of disconnect, or feeling that 
traditional media can ‘get it wrong,’ to further 
cultivate a lack of trust between the press and 
public in attaining valued celebrity news. What’s 
more, mainstream or traditional news outlets 
have less autonomy over dictating the actual 
newsworthiness of a story or how it will be shared, 
given the increased participation of both audience 
and celebrity in the celebrity news ecosystem. 

Boundaries have also blurred between what is 
considered news that belongs in either the public 
or private sphere. Kristensen (2018) argues that 
culture itself (which includes celebrity and gossip) 
is increasingly seen as more relevant, timely, 
and significant in people’s experience of life and 
society. Thus, our interactions with culture have 
merged into our other political and public spheres. 
This change results in an integration of what is 
considered popular entertainment with what is 
assessed as being news or publicly significant 
(Dubied & Hanitzch, 2104). Entertainment 
and celebrity analysis is therefore more widely 
accessible on platforms and outlets once reserved 
for so-called ‘hard’ news. In sum, that which 
the public finds significant, and their access to 
it, is changing on a social and cultural level and 
celebrity news is representative of this shift. 


THE HISTORY AND ORIGIN OF 
CELEBRITY JOURNALISM 


To place celebrity journalism in this emerging 
context, it is necessary to understand both its 
history and how the genre can be defined. In his 
exploration of the press and its relation to popular 
culture, John Hartley (2007) describes the latter 


as the “true origin of modern journalism,” writing 
that the interweaving of the two was “massively 
expanded by urbanization, industrialization, and 
the intellectual ferment of the Enlightenment 
and Revolutionary Europe” (p. 310). Indeed, 
journalism and the popular press owes its genesis 
to the intent of the working class on cultivating 
a form of mass communication to elevate their 
voices, thus creating a press of their own, outside 
the elite. As Hartley (2007) argues, the very idea 
of journalism is contingent on this popular or 
“pauper” press, which in turn created a “reading 
public” allowing journalism to flourish (p. 311). 
Therefore, “modern journalism is embedded 
within, representative of, and speaking both for 
and to, popular culture” (Hartley, 2007, p. 312). 


Defining Celebrity Journalism 


Celebrity journalism is “a widely used industry 
descriptor for the reporting and commentary on 
celebrity” (Turner, 2014, p.145). Thecharacteristics 
of celebrity journalism which distinguish it from 
other news media, such as a focus on the image, 
and a close connection with public relations, 
allow it to be understood as a genre with its own 
unique system of reporting. A concise definition 
of celebrity journalism is dependent on context 
and media outlet, but is perceived to “comment 
on the character of those in the spotlight and the 
attitudes, opinions and norms which they do or 
do not observe” (Gorin & Dubied, 2011, p. 600). 
Importantly, celebrity news can be accepted as 
fictional or bordering on false while still being 
consumed (Turner, 2014, p. 150), and is thought 
to “share certain characteristics with...both hard 
news and fictional genres” (Van den Bulck et al., 
2017, p. 46). Its speculative nature is considered 
part of the genre and, as such, it can be more easily 
derided by celebrities or audiences as inessential, 
or even detrimental, to the public’s awareness or 
need to know. 

However, popular culture has long been 
utilized by the press to communicate popular 
ideals and social values, and historically did so 
through the scrutiny and mythologizing of famous 
personalities or even fictional characters. Conboy 
(2014) argues that underlying this kind of coverage 
was a fundamental indictment and scrutiny of 
social stratification and the upper class. Such an 
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analysis could be applied to modern celebrity 
reporting, in that it maintains close surveillance of 
the wealthy elite and continues to fuse moralizing 
narratives and stories with celebrity lives. 

These seemingly conflicting conceptualizations 
speak to a broader debate as to just how reporting 
on celebrity can be considered journalism; the term 
‘celebrity news’ is rendered by some as an outright 
“oxymoron” or “contradiction” (Conboy, 2014), an 
intruder that is “taking” from and appropriating 
the language and appearance of news for its own 
purposes (Turner, 2014, p. 151). While it remains 
an accessible and “inclusive” form of reporting, 
on the other hand it is widely considered to be 
on the “bottom of the news food chain” (Dubied 
& Hanitzch, 2014, p. 1), serving as a distraction 
from important issues. To that end, celebrity 
journalism itself can reinforce these hierarchies, 
given the variance in entertainment media outlets 
and styles of reporting; the longform, in-depth 
approach of Vanity Fair or Interview Magazine 
contrasts with the tabloid affordances of People or 
TMZ, which are more image and gossip-oriented 
yet validated through connections with celebrity 
public relations or entrenched sources (Kalika & 
Ferrucci, 2019). These platforms might therefore 
be favoured or accessed in different ways, yet 
they also exist within a celebrity news ecosystem 
that might be broadly dismissed or derided by 
celebrities and audiences alike as inauthentic and 
low-grade. 

Yet, there are also not easily definable 
and objective standards of what quantifies 
“journalistic quality” (Van den Bulck et al., 2017, 
p. 49) in general. The debate over celebrity 
journalism’s worth is thus often predicated on 
popular assumptions of a binary choice between 
the ‘news’ and ‘entertainment’, as well as hard/ 
soft, elite/popular news. However, elements 
of both intersect with the other; consequently, 
entertainment reporting might at times be shaped 
by elements of ‘traditional’ news, and vice versa. 
Celebrity journalism can thus be conceived as a 
bridge between news and entertainment, a “hybrid 
textual genre” (Van den Bulck et al., 2017, p. 45) 
which consolidates these two fields and their 
unique approaches, norms, and practices. 

Thus, celebrity news tends to provoke and 
illuminate debates on the value, intent, and 
purpose of news itself. As such, challenges to 


celebrity journalism can perhaps reveal a growing 
distrust or apprehension toward the mainstream 
press’s ability to adequately inform the public, 
or the capacity of the media to deceive or spread 
unsubstantiated claims. This kind of mistrust can, 
of course, valuably boost the ability of a celebrity 
to assert that they have been mischaracterized 
or made the victim of rumour-mongering in the 
media (Kanai, 2020), and thus allow them to 
justify the development of their own messaging 
and information apparatus without critical input 
from the celebrity journalism industry. 


NEW TRANSFORMATIONS: 

THE INTERNET, AUDIENCE 
PARTICIPATION, AND CELEBRITY 
CONTROL 


It is in this context that the genre is being 
challenged by transformative forces in a digital 
news environment in which a participatory 
audience can flex their autonomy from 
conventional media sources. The ability of 
consumers or ‘fans’ to participate more deeply in 
the construction of celebrity, and the news and 
commentary surrounding celebrities, is indicative 
of a “new media democracy” (Marwick & boyd, 
2011, p. 141). The numerous platforms that house 
celebrity content include social media (Twitter, 
Instagram, Tumblr, etc.), gossip websites, 
podcasts, popular culture commentary websites or 
blogs, fan sites, and existing mainstream celebrity 
news platforms. Again, given the hybridity of 
the celebrity news industry, the content in these 
spaces can be drawn from traditional media 
outlets. Although the audience functions outside 
the mainstream entertainment industry, they are 
nonetheless “contributing to the production and 
distribution of texts” (Kristensen, 2018, p. 2). To 
be involved in the generation of gossip or celebrity 
news is appealing and allows audiences to partake 
in “the performance of speculation” creating “a 
pleasurable collaborative fiction” between parties 
(Turner, 2014, p. 150), which underpins the innate 
appeal of gossip and celebrity. 

This shift is what Marwick and boyd (2011) 
refer to as a “context collapse” in which different 
audiences once thought to be separate now 
function and co-exist in one “social context” (p. 
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144). Audience and news providers can function 
together. In this environment, celebrities are 
constructed by an overflow of information, 
commentary, and images, shared across many 
platforms by numerous competing interests. 
Therefore, forging both an online media presence 
and connection with online audience is in the best 
interest of a celebrity who is ostensibly hoping to 
maintain a semblance of control over their public 
image and career trajectory. 

Celebrities in this landscape must manage 
their own shifting self-narratives among the 
“vortex” of information and news about them 
being shared constantly (Conboy, 2014, p. 182). As 
different platforms become available to “construct, 
maintain and sell a star persona” (Feeley, 2012, 
p. 473), celebrities have started to do their own 
promotion in the digital world. In doing so, they 
can circumvent both the news and entertainment 
industry (Turner, 2014). However, journalists can 
then surveil the substance of their online, fan- 
based activity (Usher, 2015). Fans and celebrities, 
therefore, can produce news together, while 
mainstream outlets gather and report it. 

Celebrity and audience interaction on social 
media is increasingly common. It fosters a sense of 
closeness between star and fans, thereby developing 
increasingly intimate “parasocial relationships” 
(Marwick & boyd, 2011, p. 147). These connections 
are cultivated through celebrity’s online activity, 
specifically: the divulgement of supposedly private 
or personal information to individual fans; the 
sharing of personal photos and images; and first- 
hand denial of popular rumours (Marwick & boyd, 
2011). This activity arguably “depathologizes” the 
parasocial relationship, as stars themselves reify 
and legitimize their connection with fans through 
active participation and sharing (p. 148). 

For fans and audience members, the belief 
that they are discovering the ‘real’ person, 
apparently free from PR or media constraints, 
is eminently gratifying (Marwick & boyd 2011). 
Indeed, traditional media starts to be perceived as 
both an artifice and an interference in accessing 
the real celebrity. The audience tends to believe 
that a celebrity’s online persona is more genuine 
when it is unmediated by media framing and 
commentary (Usher, 2015). Indeed, journalism 
is now frequently constructed as being the 
“safe” (Marwick & boyd, 2011, p. 149) option for 


celebrity’s image creation and promotion, whereas 
sharing private or personal moments online is 
seen as inherently more authentic or even daring. 

However, the idea that social media interaction 
is unguarded is an illusion, as celebrities frequently 
maintain control and can personally select who 
they talk to, and to which questions or comments 
they respond (Usher, 2015). This is beneficial 
for the celebrity, as they are given “access to 
[a] consumer collective” who will validate and 
promote their image (Usher, 2015, p. 319). 
Importantly, it also moves promotional activity 
“out of the hands of other areas of the media 
machine—such as risky journalists—and into 
[their] own” (p. 319). On social media or digital 
spaces, there is more autonomy and authority 
over the audience, including what they will see 
and subsequently judge. As Fairchild (2007) 
asserts, public validation and awareness is crucial 
in an “attention economy” in which “audience 
perception” must be controlled, and celebrities 
must generate new ways to self-promote and self- 
narrativize (p. 360). 


CASE STUDY: TAYLOR 
SWIFT'S REPUTATION 


WHY TAYLOR SWIFT AND 
REPUTATION? 


his “new media democracy” (Marwick 
| & boyd, 2011, p. 155), wherein the trust 
of conventional celebrity journalism is 
challenged, and audiences experience greater 
access to, and interaction with, celebrity, was 
the environment in which Taylor Swift released 
and promoted her 2017 album Reputation, and 
cultivated her updated, rebranded self-image. The 
performance of Swift’s celebrity in the media, and 
her promotional choices at this time, are notable 
and relevant for several key reasons. 

Firstly, Taylor Swift maintains a heavily 
constructed and surveilled self-image and brand. 
She represents a celebrity of the aforementioned 
“attention economy” (Fairchild, 2007, p. 360), one 
who can cultivate their persona in the public eye, 
thereby acting as a “neoliberal entrepreneur of the 
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self who constantly works on and updates personal 
biography” (Genz, 2015, p. 549). This is especially 
resonant when it comes to Swift, who has built a 
career on music supposedly closely related to real- 
life experiences (Chittenden, 2013) which unfold 
in front of the audience. To be sure, she utilizes this 
concept of the personal in order to connect with 
the public, another element of a contemporary 
“brand culture” in which producers cultivate an 
“emotive bond with consumers” (Genz, 2015, pp. 
556, 546). Therefore, the audience’s surveillance 
and consumption of Taylor Swift is not solely for 
the sake of consuming, but in feeling an emotional 
connection. Swift can therefore more deftly 
manipulate her press activities—or lack thereof— 
around the personal and intimate. 

Swift’s publicizing of her “socially reconstructed 
self” maintains her “cultural relevance” and 
marketing techniques (Canavan & McCamley, 
2018, p. 2). This is key in the new era of celebrity 
news, in which both journalism and the audience 
can “provide material” (Canavan & McCamley, 
2018, p. 7) to help her create, reflect on, and 
share her persona. A fluid, overflowing, and 
constantly shifting celebrity media landscape is 
also particularly receptive to a star’s continual 
regeneration. Therefore, Taylor Swift crafted a 
promotional and rebranding strategy unique to 
this environment. 

Another key reason to focus on Swift is the 
existence and practices of her fanbase, a large and 
intensely loyal community of followers who often 
congregate in online spaces, where they dedicate 
themselves to defending Swift from perceived 
slights (Coscarelli, 2017). These fans are known to 
be “rabid in their allegiance, especially in [Swift’s] 
virtual presence” (Coscarelli, 2017). Indeed, Swift 
regularly interacts with her audience in online 
corners of the fandom, most notably on the social 
media site Tumblr. During the Reputation era, the 
use of Swift’s digital fan labour demonstrates just 
how audience members can participate in news 
gathering, promotion, and image maintenance. 
For instance, fans can circulate updates on the 
album release through their networks, track and 
publicize Swift’s activity on her own social media 
accounts, create fan edits and artistic works of Swift 
or reinterpretations of her songs, and interact with 
other users to refute alleged false information. 

Additionally, Taylor Swift’s popularity and 


endurance as a cultural zeitgeist means that her 
public behaviour and reception serve as vehicles 
for understanding sociopolitical norms and ideals 
of the time. Specifically, her interactions with 
celebrity media and journalism provide insight 
into the issues and themes surrounding the genre. 
As Jane Martinson (2017) wrote in The Guardian, 
“If ever there were a celebrity who sums up the 
two biggest issues for journalism in 2017, control 
and trust, it is Swift.” 


EARLY DIGITAL PROMOTION AND 
NARRATIVE MESSAGING: SETTING 
THE STAGE FOR REPUTATION 


While Taylor Swift had a prominent media 
personality for much of her career, after 
numerous scandals and negative publicity in 2016 
(Woodward 2016), she retreated from the spotlight 
(Kornhaber, 2017). In the summer of 2017, she 
wiped clean her social media accounts and began 
posting from scratch (Kornhaber, 2017), and 
in late summer released a new single from the 
forthcoming Reputation, which offered an updated 
image replete with darker, edgier music and 
aesthetics (Nevins, 2017). Her first single, Look 
What You Made Me Do, features a spoken word 
portion in which she declares, Tm sorry, the old 
Taylor can’t come to the phone right now. Why? 
Oh—‘cause she’s dead!’ The music video featured 
Swift standing triumphantly on a pyre of her old 
selves, in costumes and styling from previous eras. 
Days before the release of the album Reputation, 
following virtually no promotional circuit, she 
posted to her Instagram the caption: “There will 
be no further explanation, only reputation” (cited 
by Kornhaber, 2017). When juxtaposed next to 
her imposed media snubbing, this implied not 
only a maintained silence for the future, but also 
positions interactions with journalism or media 
as being a source of “explanation.” That is, Swift’s 
idea of celebrity journalism here is constructed 
as a way for her to clarify and elucidate on her 
celebrity, yet she is apparently also empowered 
to withdraw from that interaction and instead be 
governed only by a previously built reputation. 
Yet Swift could not have built the marketing 
of this new identity—an elusive persona who had 
been forced into hiding—without celebrity media 
and journalism itself. It is this system which 
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helped construct her previous personas, and it 
was the implicit assertion that it had wronged her 
(Martinson, 2017), which apparently provoked her 
retreat. This symbiotic surveillance is essential to 
her brand. “Swift interacts with those who opine 
on herself as part of a process of crafting and 
asserting narratives of her own...[she] assiduously 
monitors and manipulates her reputation” 
(Canavan & McCamley 2018, p. 6). Her actions in 
openly repelling the media allowed her to display 
a performance of autonomy over her image, 
essentially “killing” (as she states in Look What 
You Made Me Do) her old image herself, before 
the scrutiny of others could do so (Allen, 2019, p. 
2). Next, she herself publicizes this destruction 
and her re-generation on her own terms. To do 
so, Swift relied on methods of production and 
dissemination of information which mimicked 
traditional journalistic practices, but were crafted 
to remain under her exclusive control. This was 
enacted in three key ways, explored below. 


KEY PROMOTIONAL STRATEGIES OF 
TAYLOR SWIFT'S REPUTATION 


Cultivating Her Own News Production and 
Publishing 


Upon the release of Reputation, Swift included 
with purchase of the physical CD in store locations 
a copy of one of two “magazines” (Biedenharn, 
2017). These were labelled “Volume 1” and 
“Volume 2,” styled like traditional magazines, with 
the word ‘reputation’ as the title print and cover 
headlines promising the content inside. Both issues 
featured a different photo of Swift on the cover, 
and the inside content offered numerous personal 
polaroid photos that seemed to feature the star 
in personal moments—cooking, travelling, and 
lounging in her home. Here, Swift is participating 
in the intensive production and dissemination 
of celebrity images which characterizes online 
celebrity media (Feeley, 2012); sharing these 
supposedly genuine ‘behind the scenes’ photos 
challenges the monopolization of the paparazzi 
industry in capturing these moments of alleged 
authenticity. 

Each book also included lyrics which 
were handwritten—seemingly by Swift—thus 
reinforcing the personalized relatability inherent 


in celebrity marketing (Genz 2015, 549). The 
magazines could also enhance commercial profit 
for Swift, as content was unique to both ‘volumes’ 
and therefore fans would be incited to purchase 
both issues and, therefore, two copies of the CDs 
(Biedenhem, 2017). The magazines served as a 
substitute for traditional physical print copies of 
magazines often done for promotion, which fans 
are used to consuming. In producing a stand-in for 
news, she becomes “her own publishing industry” 
(Kornhaber, 2017). This way, Swift could provide 
the product herself, profit from it, and control the 
content within it. 

Importantly, inside each magazine were poems 
penned by Swift which alluded to her media 
disappearance and scandal, entitled “Why She 
Disappeared” and “If You’re Anything Like Me” 
(Biedenhem, 2017). The inclusion of self-written 
poems, which reference the apparent public 
mystery of her ‘disappearance,’ purport to subtly 
divulge information that again could not be found 
in traditional media. Interestingly, the title— 
“Why She Disappeared”—implies an aspect of 
‘explanation,’ which she had previously promised, 
would no longer be offered. This explanation, 
however, took place outside traditional journalism 
practices and therefore involves no discussion 
or follow-up; rather, Swift both guides the 
conversation and affirms that she holds the true 
answers. 


Social Media and Fan Involvement 


While media and cultural commentary noted 
Swift’s departure from her usual media strategy 
and self-dismissal from major platforms 
(Kornhaber, 2017), she was nonetheless uniquely 
visible online with fans. This was especially potent 
on the platform Tumblr. As The New York Times 
observed, “Even in an age of unprecedented 
connection between stars and their public on 
social media, Ms. Swift goes beyond typical 
interaction on Tumblr” (Coscarelli, 2017), 
deliberately developing parasocial relationships 
by commenting on or ‘liking’ fans posts, replying to 
questions or comments in an intimate fashion, and 
sometimes even mailing them gifts or referring to 
them by first name. This activity not only allows her 
to maintain and share a positive persona “without 
oversaturating...a general audience (Coscarelli, 
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2017), but the intimacy developed between star 
and fan encourages loyalty and devotion to the 
star’s perceived cause. This is what Usher (2015) 
refers to as celebrity “micropublics” that develop 
online; fans congregate around the celebrity as 
the group “leader,” assessing, then following, the 
leader’s needs, and shaping their behaviour and 
identity around those needs (p. 318). In doing 
so, Swift fans could also perform labour for the 
star; for example, they encouraged each other 
to report any fellow fans who leaked Reputation 
online to the label (Coscarelli, 2017). The promise 
of potential rewards—in the case of Swift, “the 
looming possibility of firsthand contact” entices 
the audience to stay (p. 318). 

This is intensified when it comes to Swift’s 
version of fan reward; that is, as a precedent to her 
album releases, she hosts fans at her numerous 
residences to meet her personally and listen to 
her album before it is heard by the general public. 
These have been named her “Secret Sessions,” 
highlighting the supposed trust and confidentiality 
involved in creating a space that seems outside of 
media intrusion. The fans are ostensibly hand- 
picked by Swift herself, and she has alleged she 
chooses them as “Secret Sessions” guests based 
on their online activity (Iasimone, 2017), thereby 
further encouraging fans to perform desirable 
behaviour online. While fans are allegedly 
restricted in what they can reveal afterward, they 
are permitted to both share their photos taken by 
Swift’s photographer and discuss general details 
of the event online. 

This online sharing of a private event allows 
news to circulate about Swift’s music, with 
fans hyping up the anticipation for its release. 
Such a strategy would be particularly helpful in 
the Reputation era, when fans could perform 
promotion for a celebrity who has restricted 
their own participation. Interestingly, while fans 
produced and shared this ‘news’ online, news 
outlets and celebrity journalists then reported on 
this very material, writing about the glimpses and 
insights into the upcoming music fans received 
and shared (Iasimone, 2017), as well as gossip 
about Swift’s personal life (Rosa, 2017). Similarly, 
media has also covered Tumblr and Instagram fan 
interactions with Swift (LaConte, 2017). Online 
sharing and participation among fans, then, 
becomes its own source of news production, which 


is picked up by mainstream sites that in turn pass 
it off as reporting of their own. Swift, in turn, need 
only interact with fans in this way and still be 
afforded space in major media. 

This practice, according to Usher (2015), 
moves the role of the journalist interviewer to 
that of a “spectator” (p. 318). What’s more, this 
is “on terms dictated entirely by celebrities and 
their PR teams” (p. 318). They therefore function 
as witness to ultimately PR-sanctioned, carefully 
constructed activity. Yet it is produced to appear 
as the uncovering of insider, ‘secret’ information. 

This activity also creates adynamicin which fans 
adopt journalistic techniques of news discovery, 
presentation, and dissemination. In an analysis 
of fan Q&As on Twitter, Usher (2015) asserts that 
the audience takes on a journalistic role, “using 
techniques which are a familiar part of the thematic 
patterns of the celebrity interview” (p. 318) and 
therefore help to promote a promotional agenda 
and “support the celebrity in the construction of 
their image” (p. 316). This changes the landscape 
of social media from “unmediated to mediatised 
performance” (p. 319), lending a feeling of control 
and regulation to the online realm. A similar 
analysis could be applied to the Swift fandom. Not 
only do fans pose—albeit frequently informal— 
questions to Swift on sites like Tumblr (LaConte, 
2017), but they also use social media to provide 
regular updates and information. For example, 
a fan-run Twitter page called Taylor Swift News 
promotes Swift’s appearances and activities in 
real time; their bio reads “Your best source for the 
latest and most reliable news on Taylor Swift for 7+ 
years” (Taylor Swift News). Fans also surveil and 
dispatch her online activity; Tumblr followers label 
and track posts Swift has “liked” with the hashtag 
#taylorliked or #taylurking (Coscarelli 2017), so 
that this information can be sourced and discussed. 


Non-interviews With Conventional Outlets 


Lastly, Swift did appear in some mainstream, 
conventional celebrity journalism outlets during 
her promotion for Reputation, however, this was 
similarly restricted and dictated on her terms. 
For example, she was featured on the cover of 
the January 2018 issue of British Vogue, but the 
content within the pages was not an interview; 
rather the magazine simply published another 
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poem penned by Swift titled “The Trick to Holding 
On,” which enigmatically alluded to personal 
difficulties and growth (Spanos, 2017). Similarly, 
in 2018 she was on the cover of Harper’s Bazaar, 
with the feature being an interview conducted by 
Swift herself, asking questions of fellow celebrity 
Pattie Boyd (Caramanica, 2018). And while Swift 
did return to media interviews when promoting 
her latest album, Lover, in 2019, one of the first 
magazine cover-shots was for ELLE, in which 
she simply published a list of self-written “life 
lessons” (Swift, 2019). Again, this permitted her 
to maintain a share of the media spotlight without 
having to adhere to any other framing of her story 
but her own. 

In placing a celebrity on the cover of a major 
publication with no interview involved, the 
magazine concedes to the celebrity an ability to 
circumvent the editorial autonomy of the outlet. 
Furthermore, withholding timely questions and 
analysis within such publications plays into the 
pessimism surrounding celebrity journalism as a 
field, such as the belief that it is entirely controlled 
by celebrity PR, for example (Turner, 2014), or 
driven solely by market interests (Gorin & Dubied, 
2011). Yet this is also an increasingly common 
practice, with superstars like Beyoncé Knowles and 
Drake adopting similar promotional strategies, all 
of which provoked a frustration articulated by Jon 
Caramanica in The New York Times piece, “R.I.P 
the Celebrity Profile” (2018). Caramanica laments 
the loss of insight, reflection, or answers that 
could potentially be offered from celebrities like 
Knowles and Swift—given that celebrities both 
reflect social values and help create the cultural 
worlds in which we live (Gorin & Dubbed, 2011)— 
were they to submit to a sit-down interview with a 
journalist. 

Thus, in allowing stars to monopolize space 
without a journalistic response, media outlets fail 
to adequately respond to public interest and assess 
the socio-cultural importance of the field and its 
subjects. While celebrity journalism endures, so 
do the apparatuses in which an interrogative press 
can be circumvented or even maligned. 


CONCLUSION 


aylor Swift’s retreat from conventional 
| celebrity journalism during the Reputation 
era played up a sense of distrust from 
celebrity and fans toward the news media that 
traditionally covers them, while also obscuring 
the ongoing symbiotic relationship that exists 
between both parties. That is, while Swift’s silence 
may have been fitting to her epochal rebranding 
at the time of Reputation’s release, and helped to 
further develop her intimate fan relationships, the 
press nevertheless remained a participant in the 
flow of information surrounding both Swift and 
Reputation, albeit one with diminished autonomy. 
Furthermore, although both fans and celebrity 
could repurpose and reimagine the affordances 
and practices of celebrity journalism within their 
own networks, such practices maintained and 
reaffirmed the relevance of the genre and its 
methods of promotion. 

Notably, when looking at Swifts strategy with 
Reputation, the mere concept of the celebrity 
press itself was vital to construct the affective 
and compelling image of a celebrity in retreat 
from said institution, who must instead turn to 
fans and the public to circumvent the intrusive 
or untrustworthy media. As such, Reputation 
helps to illuminate the ways in which journalism 
might not be wholly discarded as a media tool, but 
rather co-opted or used as a narrative foil, further 
cultivating interest and online participation. 
Rather than simply make note of changes to the 
celebrity journalism industry as inevitable facets of 
the shift toward new media, it is worth considering 
how both celebrities and public figures might 
now find value in maligning and stoking distrust 
in mainstream press institutions, given the ways 
this might bolster a desired message and mobilize 
digital labour from audiences. 

This case study of Reputation therefore raises 
critical questions around celebrity journalism’s 
continued relevance and responsibility in a 
new media landscape in which celebrities and, 
indeed, public figures, can bypass conventional 
approaches to create their own media strategies. 
While entertainment might be posited as the 
“sole objective” (Turner, 2014, p. 152) of celebrity 
journalism, scholarship also reveals that celebrity 
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news coverage provides a conduit to the discussion, 
negotiation, and understanding of sociopolitical 
issues, giving it both social and market value 
(Kristensen, 2018), and indeed might promote 
greater “media transparency” (Gorin & Dubied, 
2011, p. 605) through its capacity to interrogate 
carefully constructed messaging of a privileged 
class. This is, of course, relevant to broader 
considerations surrounding the responsibility 
of the press and its ability to articulate its value 
to contemporary audiences who can source 
information from myriad outlets and platforms; 
the changes within contemporary celebrity 
journalism thus help to highlight these issues. 


is significant. One possibility might lie in a 
renewed understanding of its centrality to the 
values of the popular press, and a commitment to 
further advocating for media accountability and 
interrogating the social structures upon which 
celebrity is predicated. 

Indeed, while stars and public figures continue 
to develop networks through which to circulate 
desired messaging, celebrity journalism might 
still prove itself capable of not just publicizing 
and promoting but, rather, closely examining 
and participating in the important debates and 
ideas that continue to be provoked by celebrity 
and popular culture, and thus shape our public 


Therefore, the ability of the celebrity consciousness. 
journalism industry to adequately conceptualize 


its role and intentions in today’s media landscape 
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Roles, Values, and Qualifications in Transition: An 
Initial Data Snapshot of Post-secondary Journalism 
Educators in Canada and Their Perspectives on Where 
Journalism is Going 


Jennifer Leask, Susan Harada, and Danielle J. Rieger 


ABSTRACT 


Through participation in a 2021 global survey of journalism educators, we sought to understand 
Canadian educators’ academic and professional qualifications, their notions of how their roles should 
change, their perspectives on the future roles and values of journalists, and their alignment with 
instructors in Europe. Canadian study participants indicated that monitorial journalism, emphasizing 
verifiable reporting and civic functions, should become more important, along with journalism focusing 
on members of the audience as citizens, rather than consumers. 


Keywords: journalism, journalism education, values, roles, Drok, news 


RESUME 


Rôles, valeurs, et qualifications en transition : Un premier aperçu des données sur les 
enseignants du journalisme au niveau post-secondaire au Canada et leurs perspectives 
sur l’avenir du journalisme 


En participant à une enquête mondiale de 2021 sur les instructeurs de journalisme, nous avons cherché a 
comprendre les qualifications académiques et professionnelles des éducateurs canadiens, leurs notions 
sur la façon dont leurs rôles devraient changer, leurs perspectives sur les futurs rôles et valeurs des 
journalistes, et leur alignement avec les formateurs en Europe. Les participants à l'étude canadienne 
ont indiqué que le journalisme de veille mettant l’accent sur des reportages vérifiables et des fonctions 
civiques devrait gagner en importance, de même que le journalisme axé sur les membres du public en 
tant que citoyens plutôt que consommateurs. 


Mots-clés : journalisme, enseignement du journalisme, valeurs, rôles, Drok, nouvelles 
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data snapshot of post-secondary journalism educators in Canada and their perspectives on where 
journalism is going. Facts & Frictions: Emerging Debates, Pedagogies and Practices in Contemporary 
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here was a time when reporters could work 
their way to the top of their profession 
without formal journalism schooling—or 
without any post-secondary schooling at all— 
given the longstanding on-the-job approach to 
industry training (Daniszewski, 2014; Glasser, 
2006; Johansen et al., 2001). As years went by, 
news organizations in Canada and elsewhere more 
commonly became home tojournalists whose paths 


into the profession included a post-secondary 
credential (Deuze, 2006; Johansen et al., 2001; 
Weaver & Willnat, 2012), and increasingly that 
credential was rooted in journalism. According 
to the Worlds of Journalism study of Canadian 
journalists, most survey respondents held a post- 
secondary diploma or degree and, of that group, a 
majority had specialized in journalism (Rollwagen 
et al., 2016). That these journalism degree- 
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credentialed respondents were producing work 
across the media spectrum for public consumption 
underscores the view that journalism education 
is critical (Drok, 2019; Gaunt, 1992; Goodman & 
Steyn, 2017), a force for “improving the quality of 
journalism by improving the quality of journalists” 
(Josephi, 2009, p. 42), with educators wielding an 
influence on emerging journalists and therefore 
ultimately “on how journalism gets done” (Deuze, 
2006, p. 31). 

Surprisingly, given their influence on 
journalism practice, it seems journalism educators 
in Canada have not been widely studied. Our survey 
provides a starting point for future research—a 
snapshot of Canadian educators’ academic and 
professional qualifications, their views of their 
own roles, and their perspectives on the future 
roles of journalists and journalism. Our survey 
questions (Appendix 1) were developed by Nico 
Drok of Windesheim University, Netherlands, 
initially for his 2018 study of European journalism 
educators in conjunction with the European 
Journalism Training Association (Drok, 2019) 
and, subsequently, for his 2021 global survey, 
with full results forthcoming (Drok & Duiven, 
2023). For clarity in this paper, we refer to Drok’s 
initial survey as Drok I and his second as Drok II. 
The survey questions also intersect with several 
questions put to Canadian journalists by Rollwagen 
et al. (2016) as part of an ongoing global study of 
journalists (Worlds of Journalism Study, 2006- 
2019), discussed below. 


CONTEXT 


ecades after the US led the way in 
Din journalism schools (Barrera & 

Harnischmacher, 2020; Dickson, 2000; 
Mensing, 2010; Zelizer, 2004), the first post- 
secondary journalism program in Canada was 
established in 1945 at what is now Carleton 
University, followed closely by programs at the 
University of Western Ontario and what is now 
Toronto Metropolitan University (Johansen 
et al., 2001). From the beginning, the value of 
journalism programs was challenged on a range of 
fronts—from their curricula, to their relevance in 
terms of professional practice, to their place in the 
academy (e.g., Adam, 2001; Deuze, 2006; Dickson, 
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2000; Edge, 2004; Zelizer, 2004)—with the 
debate framed by the perceived tension between 
scholarly and professional considerations (e.g., 
Adam, 2001; Edge, 2004; Ehrlich & Saltzman, 
2015; Johansen et al., 2001; Reese, 1999). In 
Europe, where journalism programs “did not 
significantly develop...until the last third of the 
twentieth century” (Barrera & Harnischmacher, 
2020, p. 368), the ongoing dilemma between 
theory and practice meant that “academia and 
media industries generally remained two separate 
worlds” (Jakubowicz, 2009 as cited in Barrera & 
Harnischmacher, 2020, p. 380). Over the years, 
similar tensions existed in Canada (Johansen et 
al., 2001). Even so, the number of degree-granting 
programs proliferated. Canada experienced 
several waves of growth (Johansen et al., 2001) 
until enrolments began shrinking (Roberts, 2018) 
in the wake of the industry contraction precipitated 
by the radical digital transformation of the media 
ecosystem and the collapse of the longstanding 
economic model bolstering the “spine of daily 
journalism” (Drohan, 2016; Lindgren & Corbett, 
2022; Public Policy Forum, 2017, p. 14). 

The resulting upheaval reverberated in 
journalism classrooms as educators grappled with 
how to recalibrate curricula to prepare students 
for drastically altered roles in an increasingly 
digitized society (Dates, 2006; Drok, 2019; 
Goodman & Steyn, 2017; Lynch, 2015; Mensing, 
2010; Webb, 2015). Research involving Canadian 
post-secondary journalism educators showed 
a new emphasis on teaching digital skills and 
the “evolving ethics” related to the developing 
digital frontier, alongside a corresponding shift— 
from print to digital reporting and production 
experience—in teaching qualifications deemed 
necessary in new faculty hires (Harada et al., 2014). 
The pedagogical turn to the digital in response 
to changing journalistic practices corresponded 
with the experiences of working professionals in 
Canada; journalists reported a greater demand 
that they have technical expertise and the ability to 
utilize search engines and social media (Rollwagen 
et al., 2016). Journalism educators adapting 
curricula to equip students with marketable digital 
skills noted it was “crucial” for the academy “to 
lead rather than follow the industry” (Harada et 
al., 2014). 

Framed by the enormity of the challenges facing 
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journalism, a global research effort called the 
Worlds of Journalism Study was launched to chart 
the shifting roles and functions of journalism. It 
sought the perspectives of professional journalists 
around the world: the first phase (2007-2011) 
focused on journalistic cultures; the second (2012- 
2016) probed such issues as journalism’s ethics, 
transformations, and place in society (Worlds 
of Journalism Study, 2006-2019). Similarly, an 
international initiative, Journalism Students 
Across the Globe, sought the views of journalism 
students about journalism and their reasons for 
pursuing that line of study and work (Hanusch et 
al., 2015). Even so, the key link between journalism 
students and professionals—journalism 
educators—was largely left unstudied on a large 
scale until Drok (2019) sought to understand what 
educators believed were essential journalistic tasks 
and values for the future. As is the case globally, 
undertaking similar Canadian data collection is 
particularly crucial, given the challenges to the 
very core of journalism’s role: who it represents, at 
a time when scholars such as Callison and Young 
(2020) make the case for situating “concerns about 
technology and economics alongside chronicissues 
related to power, structure, and epistemology in 
order to analyze gaps and exclusions” (p. 2); and 
what it stands for, when “the very value of facts, 
truth, information and knowledge—the bedrock 
of journalism and free societies—is under attack” 
(Goodman, 2017, p. 2). 


RESEARCH METHODS 


about journalism educators teaching 
in Canadian post-secondary journalism 
programs: 


Te research aims to explore the following 


RQ1: Whois teaching journalism in Canada? 


RQ2: How do journalism instructors view 
the future journalism labour market and what 
qualifications do they feel will be needed? 


RQ3: How do journalism instructors view the 
tasks, roles, and values of the work their students 
will perform when they get to the workplace? 

We launched our initial Canadian survey 


in February 2020, based on the Drok I survey 
examining European journalism educators (Drok, 
2019). Our data collection was subsumed by the 
COVID-19 pandemic in March 2020; research was 
halted and data collected to that point discounted. 
In early 2021 we relaunched our Canadian study, 
this time as part of Drok’s more expansive 2021 
global survey (Drok II), involving 37 countries 
beyond Europe (Drok & Duiven, 2023). 

While keeping the core questions of Drok I 
intact, the Drok II survey added options for gender 
identification and an updated list of participating 
countries. Two Canada-specific options were 
added: one asked participants to identify 
whether they taught at a college or university; 
the other asked in which region of Canada their 
institution was located. Provinces with post- 
secondary journalism institutions were grouped 
regionally—Western Canada (British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba), Central 
Canada (Ontario, Quebec), Atlantic Canada (New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland and Labrador, Nova 
Scotia)—to assure anonymity for participants from 
provinces with few post-secondary journalism 
programs. 

Our study was intended for journalism 
instructors in Canadian English- and French- 
speaking college and university journalism 
programs. We identified 41 programs: 33 English 
and eight French (Appendix 2). Survey invitations 
to 262 French program educators were managed 
separately by Marc-François Bernier (Université 
d'Ottawa) in conjunction with the Théophraste 
Network, which handled the “French-speaking 
countries” category for Drok II. We thus contacted 
only English program heads, requesting names 
and email addresses of journalism instructors on 
their 2020-2021 rosters. On January 7, 2021, in 
tandem with the Drok II global launch, we emailed 
voluntary survey invitations to 359 educators for 
a total of 621 potential responses; we followed up 
with three reminders. The survey closed on March 
5, 2021. All data collection/cleaning was managed 
centrally by Drok, as lead coordinating researcher. 
Finalized individual country files were sent to 
research teams for their own specific country 
analysis. 

Our analysis of Canadian data utilized several 
methodologies: descriptive statistics (to examine 
such things as demographic data); correlation 
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(to examine any patterns in responses—for 
example, between demographics and such things 
as views on teaching qualifications); and Principal 
Component Analysis or PCA (to examine how the 
responses of Canadian educators aligned with the 
analytical framework applied by Drok (2019) in his 
analysis of European educators). PCA is a machine 
learning statistical technique to categorize data 
into dimensions that are interpretable. Drok’s 
framework used PCA to identify four central 
journalistic concepts and values—Audience (public 
service); Power (autonomy); Time (immediacy); 
Reality (objectivity)—and linked them with the 
opposing positions within each concept, for a 
total of eight positions (Audience = consumer v. 
citizen; Power = neutral v. adversarial attitudes; 
Time = fast v. slow forms of journalism; Reality 
= mirror v. interventionist). From those concepts 
and positions, he identified four major journalistic 
role orientations for his analytical framework: 
Disseminator = fast + consumer; Investigator 
= slow + adversarial; Mobilizer = citizen + 
interventionist; Observer = neutral + mirror 
(Drok, 2019, p. 124). We applied PCA to responses 
from Canadian educators to investigate whether 
similar dimensions were found. 

While recognizing that professional journalistic 
cultures differ globally (Hanitzsch et al., 2019), 
we note that global approaches in journalism 
education could be beneficial (Deuze, 2006), 
and organizations such as the World Journalism 
Education Council have been opening the space 
for dialogue and sharing of best practices between 
journalism educators in numerous countries 
(Goodman & Steyn, 2017). We thus utilized Drok’s 
analytical framework for our data, to allow for 
a basic comparison of some key responses of 
Canadian participants with those of European 
educators in 28 participating countries in Drok I 
(2019). Future research informed by comparative 
international work (e.g. Bonin et al., 2017; Hallin 
et al., 2004; Hanusch et al., 2017) will build on 
this initial information, but, just as Drok asserted 
it would not be possible to “explain the deeper 
causes” (2019, p. 121) for any differences in views 
between European regions based on his study, it is 
similarly beyond the scope of this paper to identify 
deeper causes for any noted differences between 
Canadian and European educators. 

With respect to specific survey questions 


(Appendix 1), five focusing on journalistic tasks/ 
roles (Q6, Q8, Q10, Q12, Q14) were open-ended, 
each asking, “Do you have any comments on 
the previous question (question number XX)?” 
Participants could choose “no” or “yes (please 
specify)” and could add optional comments. Two 
questions about teacher and student futures (Q15, 
Q20) included the open-ended “Something else? 
Please specify briefly” with an optional comment 
box. Following Drok (2019, p. 42), we organize all 
resulting comments into 1—2 main categories and 
present illustrative examples. 

When possible, we compare qualifications and 
perspectives of Canadian journalism educators 
with Canadian journalists who participated in the 
Rollwagen et al. (2016) research, which probed 
some similar areas as part of the larger Worlds 
of Journalism Study (Rollwagen et al., 2019; 
Rollwagen et al., 2016). 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


total of 621 educators identified in Canadian 
Annis (n = 359) and French programs (n 

= 262) in the Western (n = 118), Central 
(n = 464) and Atlantic (n = 39) regions were 
invited to participate in the voluntary survey. This 
number has been adjusted to reflect that when an 
instructor taught at more than one institution, 
they were counted as one potential respondent 
when totalling the number of instructors per 
region, though they may have received more than 
one invitation. Further, if an instructor taught in 
more than one region, as they may have been an 
adjunct on a visiting basis during the period of the 
study, they were counted once in the region where 
they were not considered visiting. 

Data for our study is a subset of survey 
responses collected for Drok II (Drok & Duiven, 
2023), wherein respondents indicated the 
location of their institution was Canada. Data 
cleaning by Drok removed 19 respondents due 
to data irregularities for a total of 113 valid 
survey participants; 109 completed the entire 
questionnaire, a 17.5% overall completion rate. 
The totals in each category do not always add up 
to 100% of participants due to missing responses. 
We note that research constraints include limited 
response to our voluntary survey and a lack of 
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data—both demographic and perspectival— 
related to issues of equity, diversity and inclusion. 


RQ1: Who is teaching journalism in 
Canada? 


Respondents self-selected which region they came 
from as part of the study. A majority of participants 
(66.4%, n = 75, 16.5% of invited Central region 
educator population total) are based centrally; 
24.8% (n = 28, 23.7% of total invited) teach in the 
Western region: and 8.9% (n = 10, 25.6% of total 
invited) in the Atlantic region. Overall, 80.5% (n = 
91) of participants took the survey in English and 
19.5% (n = 22) in French. A majority of participants 
teach at a university (69%, n = 78, 15.8% of total 
university-level invitees), while 29.2% (n = 33, 
23.4% of total) teach at a college; 65.5% (n = 74, 
24.8% of total FT invitees) work full-time, while 
34.5% (n = 39, 11.5% of total) work part-time. It 
should be noted three of the invitees teach at both 
the college and university level. 

There were more male participants (48.7%, n = 
55) than female (38.9%, n = 44). One respondent 
identified as non-binary; 13 did not identify gender. 
Given the numbers, analyses will only examine 
gender comparisons by males and females. 
Participants tended to be 50 years or older. 
Specifically, there was 0.9% (n = 1) in the 20-29 
age group, 11.5% (n = 13) in the 30-39 group, 18.6% 
(n = 21) in the 40-49 group, 30.1% (n = 34) in the 
50-59 group, 23.9% (n = 27) in the 60-69 group, 
and 8.8% (n = 10) in the 70-plus group. Due to the 
smaller size of this sample, age group comparisons 
going forward will recategorize age groups further; 
we will examine younger participants aged 20-49 
(32.3%), and older participants aged 50 or older 
(67.7%). 

A majority of participants holds a graduate 
degree: 21.2% (n = 24) have a PhD; 43.4% (n 
= 49) have a Master’s degree; 20.4% (n = 25) 
have a Bachelor degree. Due to small numbers 
of participants reporting less than a Bachelor’s 
degree, this variable was recoded for later analyses; 
the new groupings will reflect educational degrees 
obtained as PhD (21.2%), Master (43.4%), and 
lower levels including Bachelor, college, secondary, 
or other (31.1%). Participants were asked about 
their years of professional journalism experience; 
overall, responses included individuals with 


extensive experience. To support statistical 
analysis with greater numbers per group, the 
frequency variable was recoded to reflect years 
of practical experience in groups of 0-15 years 
(30.1%, n = 34), 16-30 years (36.3%, n = 41) and 
30+ years (27.4%, n = 31). A large majority of 
participants teaches journalism skills or principles 
(85%, n = 96), while a smaller number teach 
communication science/media theory (8.0%, n = 
8). Additional subjects taught include language; 
research methods; advertising/PR; creative non- 
fiction; graphic design; photojournalism; equity, 
diversity and inclusion; or other. 

We examined the demographic breakdown 
by gender, age, education, experience, language 
and institution descriptively. French speakers 
are more likely than English speakers to have 
attained a graduate education level (90.9% versus 
63.1%, respectively) and are more likely to teach 
at universities than English-speaking participants 
(95% versus 64.8%, respectively), and those with 
a Master’s degree or PhD are more likely to teach 
at universities (85.2% versus 26.6%, respectively). 

Based on participant responses, a Canadian 
journalism educator, in general, is more likely 
to be an older male with a Master’s degree and 
extensive practical experience as a journalist who 
is now teaching university-level journalism skills 
and/or principles on a full-time basis. That more 
participants are male in the 50-plus category 
is unsurprising. According to Statistics Canada 
(2021), the median age of full-time teaching staff at 
Canadian universities across disciplines is 51 years 
(males and females), with a significantly higher 
number of males on staff than females (Statistics 
Canada, 2021). While direct comparisons cannot 
be made and the statistics exclude colleges, 
the overall age and gender demographics at 
universities generally align with those of this 
study’s participants. 

Also unsurprising is the extensive professional 
experience of participants. Within the context of 
ongoing debate about the quality of journalism 
education—what Lynch (2015) called a “troubling 
divide” between journalists and teachers (p. 2)— 
and with the study of journalism described by 
Zelizer (2004) as sometimes looking like “aterritory 
at war with itself” (p. 3), journalistic experience 
remains a key criterion when hiring journalism 
educators. Many of those doing the hiring cited 
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digital reporting/production experience as being 
“a deal breaker” (Neil, 2014). This aligns with 
our finding that 85% of survey respondents teach 
journalism skills/principles. Even so, an advanced 
degree is now considered a more important hiring 
consideration (Neil, 2014), in keeping with Adam’s 
(2001) view that journalism professors “must 
not only be masters of professional practices, 
but masters of the knowledge structures through 
which journalistic pieces are generated” (Adam, 
2001, p. 330). The professional experience of our 
study’s participants suggests they honed their skills 
in newsrooms before moving into classrooms or 
continued their work in journalism while teaching, 
so it was not unexpected to find alignment of some 
key demographics of journalism educators and 
professional journalists in Canada. In their study 
of Canadian journalists, Rollwagen et al. (2016, 
2019) found that there were slightly more men 
than women working in newsrooms and/or as 
freelancers and, as noted previously, a majority 
of journalists had completed post-secondary 
education (Rollwagen et al., 2019; Rollwagen et 
al., 2016). 

We compared the profiles of Canadian 
journalism educators with their European 
counterparts examined in Drok I (2019). While 
proportions by gender are similar, there are more 
Canadian educators 50 years or older, and fewer 
younger than 50, than is the case with Europeans. 
Canadians and Europeans havesimilar proportions 
of degrees at the Master’s level, although in Canada 
(where on average it takes five to seven years to 
complete a PhD versus three years in Europe), 
Canadian participants hold fewer PhDs and more 
lower-level degrees. Canadians have more years 
of professional experience than do Europeans 
(Table 1: Demographic Comparisons). The 
straightforward explanation for these differences 
is that the pursuit of a PhD requires time that might 
otherwise be spent working professionally. The 
higher proportion of PhDs among the European 
sample aligns with Drok’s (2019) finding that 
those with PhDs are “overrepresented” (p. 33) 
when it comes to teaching subjects other than 
journalism skills/principles, and is in keeping 
with our finding that the proportion of Canadian 
participants teaching journalism skills/principles 
was higher overall than was the case with their 
European counterparts. 


Finally, preliminary Drok II (Drok & 
Duiven, 2023) results show the following global 
demographic data: overall, there is a greater 
percentage of female educators (52%) to male 
(46%) and other (2%); the average age is 48 years, 
with the greatest percentage (38%) of educators 
60 years and older in North America; the majority 
of respondents hold a PhD (60%) or Master’s 
degree (28%); and, on average, journalism 
educators bring 12 years of practical experience to 
the classroom. With the caution that Drok did not 
separate out Canadian data from these figures, the 
preliminary snapshot points to differences in the 
global participant profile (female, younger, more 
highly qualified academically, less experienced 
journalistically) and the Canadian one. 


Table 1. Demographic Characteristics Compared 
to the European Sample 


Canadian Sample European Sample 


EX 
31.1 
285 
124 


44.0 


Bachelor 
or lesser 


33 31.1 19.9 
degree 


Years of 
Experience 
63.1 


16-30 25.1 
308 


Note. Percentages may not add up to 100 due to missing 
responses. 
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RQ2 AND RQ3 SURVEY RESPONSES 


Participants were asked to provide their views on 
various topics related to the state of journalism as 
well as qualifications for teachers and journalists 
going forward. In some cases, trends were noted 
and will be reported during discussion of each 
individual topic. In addition, applying PCA to 
Canadian responses (Appendix 3: PCA results) 
resulted in three role orientation groupings 
(Disseminator, Investigator/Mobilizer, Observer), 
as opposed to the four identified by Drok (2019). 
Unlike the European participants, Canadian 
participants did not respond differently enough 
to the items associated with the Investigator role 
(slow forms of journalism, adversarial) and the 
Mobilizer role (citizen-focused, interventionist 
forms of journalism) to group the two roles 
separately. Of interest are Rollwagen et al.’s 
findings that Canadian journalists did not fit the 
global mold, professing a “distinctively detached, 
critical and autonomous approach to their work 
oriented to the public interest” (2019, p. 472). 


RQ2: How do journalism instructors view 
the future journalism labour market and 
what qualifications do they feel will be 
needed? 


Future Labour Market 


Participants were asked what kinds of jobs their 
current students will have in the next decade. 
The views of Canadian educators aligned with 
European participants (Drok, 2019), indicating 
their students would most likely be freelance 
journalists in an established media company in 
future. The Canadian perception is reflected in 
the higher percentage of Canadian journalists 
working as freelancers (17%), although globally, 
the percentage (9.8%) is lower (Rollwagen et al., 
2019). While Canadians and Europeans agreed 
that the second most likely employment source for 
their students would be start-ups/new outlets, we 
question the likelihood of this, in Canada at least. 
The Canadian journalism start-up field is small 
and continues to struggle due to competition from 
other countries, such as the US, and challenges 
in business profitability, including scale for 
advertising, restrictions on philanthropic models 


(Public Policy Forum, 2017), and difficulty in 
“rebalancing of revenues” from digital giants like 
Facebook (now Meta) and Google to support the 
start-up industry (Public Policy Forum, 2022). 
These constraints have an impact on the numbers 
the field could employ. Canadian views of the third 
most likely labour market areas for journalism 
students as being media production and PR/ 
Communications also aligned with European 
responses (Drok, 2019)—and, based on a recent 
study by Bosley and Valence-Jones (2022) that 
found up to a third of recent Canadian journalism 
graduates are working in communications within 
two years of graduation, identifying these areas 
as future sources of work is supported by current 
experience. 

When invited to add an open-ended response 
about future jobs, 18.5% (n = 21) of Canadian 
participants responded with answers that we 
grouped into two main categories of alternate 
career paths: “specific” and “general.” Specific 
examples include “politics,” “retail,” “law,” and 
“content marketing”; general examples include 
“activism,” “management,” and “any kind of job 
available.” One participant asserted that skills 
taught in journalism school provide a good general 
foundation: “Most of my students will not wind 
up working in journalism as journalists but the 
research, writing, evaluation and ethical skills they 
obtain here will be invaluable in anything they do 
wind up doing.” 

Overall responses indicate that while both 
Canadians and Europeans see opportunities 
in journalism for their students, neither group 
strongly believes their students will find steady 
workwith traditional news outlets. Itis a perception 
of “a future labour market that is more fluid than it 
used to be in the ‘golden age’ of journalism, when 
graduates mostly had little trouble finding a job in 
journalism itself” (Drok, 2019, p. 29). 


Future Qualificatons for Teachers 


Participants were asked to rate the future 
importance of various skills and experience 
for journalism teachers. For all categories, 
participants on average believe qualifications 
should be similar or higher than they are 
currently, with technical skills for digital media 
ranked the most important qualification in 10 
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years’ time. Having more research skills was also 
strongly endorsed. Only slightly more than half of 
participants believed having practical experience 
in journalism, wide general knowledge, and 
knowledge in a specialized field should become 
more important. Descriptive comparisons 
revealed French-speaking participants were more 
likely than English-speaking participants to believe 
qualifications for teachers should be higher in 10 
years than they are today (M = 3.89, SD = 0.51 
and M = 3.59, SD = 0.39, respectively). The former 
placed higher importance on “having didactical- 
pedagogical knowledge and skills,” “having 
knowledge in a specialised field,” and “having 
research skills” (Figure 1). As Bonin et al. (2017) 
note, previous studies have suggested “marked 
differences” (p. 537) in Canadian Francophone and 
Anglophone journalistic identities, but we caution 
against reaching conclusions based on our data. 
No notable differences were found for gender, age 
group, education, experience, or institution. 
There were a few similarities and several 
key differences between Canada and Europe 
(Drok, 2019) in how respondents view the future 
qualifications for educators. While both groups felt 
that most of the qualifications listed in the survey 
should be of higher or much higher importance, 
those who felt that way ranked the qualifications 


differently. For example, more Europeans felt that 
teaching knowledge and skills should become the 
top qualification, whereas Canadians ranked it 
seventh in terms of importance. There was also 
a divergence with respect to teachers’ technical 
digital media skills: Europeans indicated it should 
be the same or even less important, whereas more 
Canadians ranked it as the top skill—a reflection, 
perhaps, of the reality in Canadian newsrooms, 
where journalists report an increasing demand 
for technical skills on the job (Rollwagen et al., 
2016). Overall, the variety of responses could be 
related to demographic differences. It would not 
be unusual for Canadian journalism educators 
with more years of professional experience to view 
their teaching mission through a more practical 
lens. 

Finally, when invited to add “something else” 
to the list of future qualifications for educators, 
15% (n = 17) responded with answers that fell 
into two main categories: “general qualifications” 
and “skills.” General qualifications include “a 
commitment to free expression” and “creativity.” 
Skills examples include “critical thinking, resilience 
training and media literacy skills,” “analyzing data, 
using freedom of information laws, doing archival 
research, reading a balance sheet” and training 
in “unconscious bias” and “equity, diversity and 


Figure 1. In the next ten years, for journalism teachers the importance of the following 


qualifications should become: 


Something else 

Having didactical-pedagogical knowledge and skills 
Having technical skills for digital media 

Having knowledge in a specialised field 

Having research skills 

Having a wide general knowledge 

Having a university degree in any field 

Having practical experience in journalism 

Having linguistic skills 


Having a university degree in journalism or a related field 
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Note. Mean responses on a scale of 1 = Much Lower, 2 = Lower, 3 = Same as now, 4 = Higher, 5 = Much Higher. 
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inclusion.” That two respondents suggested the 
latter point is perhaps unsurprising, given that 
the Canadian survey was distributed during a time 
of intense focus on systemic racism, including 
within the media and journalism programs (e.g., 
Canadian Association of Black Journalists & 
Canadian Journalists of Colour, 2020; Miller, 
2020). Meaningful systemic change remains a 
clear necessity (e.g., Canadian Association of 
Journalists, [CAJ], 2021). While previous data 
suggests Canadian journalists “support a role of 
promoting tolerance and diversity more strongly 
than do others in the English-dominant country 
group”, they are “still below the world average” 
(Rollwagen et al., 2019, p. 469). 


Future Journalistic Qualifications 


Turning to qualifications participants feel students 
might need, we looked at what participants felt 
should become the most important qualifications 
for new journalists in the next decade (Appendix 
1, Question 13; Figure 2). Mean responses 
reveal that, overall, participants believe most 
of the options they were asked to assess should 
become more important, particularly the ability 
to evaluate sources and use in-depth research to 
uncover newsworthy issues. Only the ability to 
“work under time pressure”, “recognize market 
opportunities”, and “organize contributions from 
the public” were rated to stay the same. The five 
highest-ranked, in descending order, were to “be 
able to evaluate sources”, to “discover newsworthy 
issues on the basis of in-depth research”, to “know 
current events and their context”, to “be able to 
find multiple perspectives on an issue,” and to 
“select information on the basis of reliability.” 
The qualifications speak to fundamentals of 
journalism, such as accuracy and verification 
(e.g., Kovach & Rosenstiel, 2021; Pritchard et 
al., 2005;), identified as being of importance to 
Canadian journalists (Rollwagen et al., 2019; 
Shapiro et al., 2016). It is therefore unsurprising 
that similar fundamentals are deemed important 
by educators. Responses from participants 
(12.26%, n = 13) who chose to include additional 
open-ended comments fell largely into one main 
category: “specific change.” Examples of specific 
change include “more accountable, more engaged, 
and more transparent reporting” and “informed, 
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well-educated specialists. Talking heads are not 
journalists. Social warriors are not journalists.” 

With a slight variation in the order of rankings, 
European journalism educators identified the 
same top five qualifications as did Canadians 
(Drok, 2019). Preliminary Drok II data shows 
that international educators beyond Europe also 
ranked evaluation of sources and in-depth research 
as most important, and the ability to work under 
time pressure the least important (Drok & Duiven, 
2023). It suggests global alignment in the views of 
educators in terms of prioritizing the investment 
of time by journalists to produce higher quality 
journalism. Drok concludes “many teachers 
do not believe that speed will be the answer to 
journalism’s problems” (2019, p. 97); however, 
studies such as the Reuters Institute Digital News 
Report 2022 (Newman et al., 2022), which found 
continuing global decline in news consumption 
coupled with active news avoidancy, particularly 
by young people, raise questions about a possible 
disconnect between an ideal educator view of 
journalism and a more pragmatic one. 


RQ3: How do the journalism instructors 
view the tasks, roles, and values of the 
work their students will perform when 
they get to the workplace? 


Professional Tasks and Opinions 


Participants were asked to assess the importance 
of various tasks for journalists in the next decade— 
specifically, how important the tasks should be, not 
how important they think they will be. Responses 
suggest that instructors believe a majority of the 
tasks listed in the survey should become more 
important, with an emphasis on those relating 
to verifiable reporting and the civic function of 
journalism, such as monitoring business and 
government, and providing information that 
enables citizens to make political decisions. 
Participants thought the importance of reporting 
thelatest news should remain the sameasitistoday. 
In contrast, they identified four items they believe 
should become less important: concentrating on 
“news that will sell,” making “as many stories as 
possible” per day, providing “entertainment and 
relaxation,” and treating citizens as consumers. 
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Figure 2. In the next 10 years, the importance of the following qualifications for professional 


journalists should become: 


Be able to evaluate sources 

Discover newsworthy issues on the basis of in-depth research 
Know current events and their context 

Be able to find multiple perspectives on an issue 

Select information on the basis of reliability 

Use different types of story-telling techniques 

Take responsibility for the choices you made during the process 
Select information on the basis of relevance 

Link the local with the national and the global 

Have a wide general knowledge 

Provide workable solutions for complex practical issues that professional journalism faces 
Reflect on the future of journalism 

Take responsibility for the impact of your product 

Present content in effective combinations of words, sounds and visuals 
Have a commitment to democratic society 

Make journalistic use of technology 

Have a more specialised knowledge in a field 

Interact with the public 

Be able to develop new products/formats 

Organise contributions from the public 

Be able to recognize market opportunities 


Work under time pressure 
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Note. Mean responses on a scale of 1 = Much Lower, 2 = Lower, 3 = Same as now, 4 = Higher, 5 = Much Higher. 


Younger participants (20-49) were more likely to 
emphasize the importance of journalists in social 
movements and entertainment than those 50 and 
older. Participants with a PhD placed less emphasis 
on producing a large number of stories per day. 
Optional comments by participants (17.7%, n = 
20) fell into two main categories: “general industry 
directions” and “specific journalistic tasks.” 
Examples of industry directions: “to accomplish 
change in the industry, funding as well as equitable 
hiring are essential”; and “focus on high-quality 
in-depth analysis and reporting.” Examples of 
specific tasks: “it is not our job as journalists 
to ‘point people’ anywhere”; and “journalists 
should focus on verifying and providing accurate 
information about current issues, not crusading 
for causes or selling their opinions.” 

Participants were also asked their views on 
the position of journalists: what they should do 
or be with respect to “neutrality” and “reality/ 
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truth (objectivity).” Participants strongly agree 
that journalists should be transparent about their 
working process. They also agree that journalists 
should “mirror reality as it is” and report positive 
societal developments. Interestingly, they were 
fairly neutral regarding journalistic impartiality, 
with some slight differences revealed in group 
comparison analysis. More men believe that 
journalists should be impartial, detached observers 
than do women. More of the older participants 
(50 or over) believe that journalists should be 
impartial, detached observers. Participants with 
a Bachelor’s degree or lower educational level 
place higher emphasis on the role of journalists as 
neutral disseminators of information. 

Optional comments from 29.09% (n = 32) 
of participants fell into two main categories: 
statements elaborating on the options listed in 
the survey question (Appendix 1, Question 7); and 
statements about the question. Examples of the 
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former include noting the difficulty for “personal 
beliefs to NOT influence reporting,” and that 
“there’s no such thing as ‘objectivity’ but there’s 
certainly fairness and balance.” Comments critical 
of the question’s wording: “These questions seem 
to suggest you are trying to measure acceptance of 
the traditional view of objectivity/neutrality”; and, 
“Some of the questions fail to adopt a more nuanced 
interpretation of ideals such as objectivity. They 
seem to have been plucked from a previous era.” 
Overall analysis of responses outlined above 
showed preferences grouped around three 
journalistic role orientations: Disseminator, 
Investigator/Mobilizer, and Observer. Responses 
showed the strongest relationships with the power- 
neutral aspects of the Observer role (detachment 
and impartiality), and with the power-adversarial 
aspects of the Investigator/Mobilizer role 
(monitoring and scrutinizing of institutions). This 
corresponds with previous findings that Canadian 
journalists believe in “reporting things as they are” 
(Rollwagen et al., 2016, p. 1) and “telling stories 
about the world as detached observers,” as well 
as in monitoring and scrutinizing politics and 
business (Rollwagen et al., 2019, p. 469). Both 
Canadian and European educator groups gave their 


strongest support to the need for transparency in 
the journalistic working process (M = 4.60 and M 
= 4.45 respectively). 


Journalistic Ethics 


Participants were asked to rate whether they 
agree with the acceptability of various practices 
when journalists are reporting on an important 
economic topic (Figure 3). They tended to strongly 
disagree with practices such as accepting money 
from sources, altering photos or quotes, and 
breaking agreements to protect confidentiality, 
while remaining somewhat neutral about using 
confidential government documents without 
authorization, and about revealing the truth, 
come what may. Optional comments from 28.7% 
(n = 31) of participants largely reflect the context- 
dependent nature of the listed survey options; as 
was the case with Drok I, the one main category is 
“it all depends” (2019, p. 82). Canadian examples 
include: “These questions cannot really be properly 
answered without more detail and context for the 
scenarios”; and, “It is the context that determines 
what is right and wrong in the use of borderline 
practices.” 

Overall, Canadian responses tended to hew 


Figure 3. The following practice is acceptable in case of an important economic topic: 


Use confidential government documents without authorization 
Reveal the truth, no matter the consequences 

Get employed in an organization to get inside information 

Use hidden microphones and cameras 

Use personal documents without permission 

Exert pressure on unwilling informants to get a story 

Use copyrighted material without permission 

Claim to be somebody else 

Pay people for confidential information 

Reveal confidential sources 

Use re-creations or dramatizations of news by actors without mention 
Publish a story with unverified content 

Agree to protect confidentiality but not doing so. 

Alter quotes from sources substantially 

Alter photographs substantially 


Accept money from sources 
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Note. Participant responses on a scale of 7 = Strongly Disagree, 2 = Disagree, 3 = Neutral, 4 = Agree, 5 = Strongly Agree. 
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to accepted Canadian journalistic standards and 
practices (e.g., CAJ, 2011; Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, 2018; The Globe and Mail, 2022) and 
also largely aligned with European views (Drok, 
2019). However, when the ethical practices were 
correlated with the journalistic role orientations 
there were slight differences. For example, while 
respondents who favoured the faster, consumer- 
driven Disseminator role were slightly more 
open to practices such as accepting money from 
sources and substantially altering photographs, 
only European educators in that role were more 
accepting about paying people for confidential 
information (Drok, 2019). That practice was 
negatively correlated for Canadians favouring the 
Observer role, meaning they would tend to avoid 
it altogether. 


Journalism’s Future 


Given ongoing discussions about journalism’s 
challenges, participants were asked how they felt 
the profession might evolve (Figure 4). Overall, 
they mainly agreed that journalism should be 
“more about getting the whole story and less 
about trying to be first,” while remaining largely 
neutral or in disagreement about it being “more 


about what’s next and less about what happened.” 
For this question, 14.02% (n = 15) of participants 
added optional comments falling largely into one 
main category: “not either/or” (Drok, 2019, p. 89). 
Examples include: “It is important to know BOTH 
about long term issues AND about issues of the 
day. Both consensus and conflict are necessary to 
report. Context is important. I find this question 
difficult”; and, “It’s hard to really get to ‘what’s 
next’ without adequate honest reporting about 
‘what happened.” 

Finally, the issue of redefining journalism for 
the future was correlated with the journalistic 
role orientations. The greatest number of 
positive correlations for Canadians were with 
the Investigator/Mobilizer role, with individuals 
stronger in this category more likely to agree that 
journalism should become “more about social 
responsibility and less about earning money.” 
Similarly, European educators’ overall results 
showed the greatest number of positive correlations 
for individuals favouring the Mobilizer role and 
its focus on citizens and solutions (Drok, 2019). 
Also notable was that Canadians stronger in the 
Disseminator role were less likely to agree that 
journalism should become “more about long-term 


Figure 4. In my view, it would be good if journalism was: 


more about getting the whole story and less about trying to be first 
more about social responsibility and less about earning money 

more about renewing journalistic content and less about new technology 
more about long term issues and less about the events of the day 

more about ordinary people and less about the ruling elites 

more about interacting with audiences and less about one-way sending 
more about solutions and less about problems 

more about consensus and less about conflict 

more about successes and less about failures 

more about what's next and less about what happened 
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Note. Participant responses on a scale of 7 = Strongly Disagree, 2 = Disagree, 3 = Neutral, 4 = Agree, 5 = Strongly Agree. 
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issues and less about the events of the day.” 

Overall, based on mean scores, Canadian 
journalism educators favour the Investigator/ 
Mobilizer role (M = 3.74) as being the most 
important over the next 10 years, followed by the 
Disseminator (M = 3.64) and the Observer (M = 
2.47). While European educators also favour the 
Investigator role (M = 4.03) as most important, 
the connection with the Observer role (M = 3.78) 
is second-strongest, followed by the Mobilizer 
(M = 3.52) and Disseminator (M = 2.64). The 
latter results suggest that the Europeans believe 
that journalism “should be about analysing, 
researching, scrutinizing and exposing instead 
of bringing the latest news or concentrating on 
news that will sell” (Drok, 2019, p.119). Canadian 
participants favouring a combined Investigator/ 
Mobilizer role also lean toward journalistic 
tasks in future that involve analyzing and 
scrutinizing, while indicating interest in focussing 
on the audience as citizens—standing up for 
the disadvantaged and pointing people toward 
possible solutions to societal problems—as well as 
more “interventionist” journalism with a change- 
making agenda. 


STUDY LIMITATIONS AND 
FUTURE DIRECTIONS 


educators, Drok observed that teachers 

favoured a fundamental change in journalistic 
practice, “from fast to slow journalism, from 
disseminating to investigating” (Drok, 2019, 
p. 122). Unanswered was whether educators in 
other countries would also want to move in this 
direction, something he acknowledged would 
only become evident over time. Our study of 
Canadian teachers suggests that, while there is 
not complete alignment with Europeans on some 
aspects of journalism’s future, there is not a sharp 
divide, either, with Canadians also leaning toward 
slower journalism that focuses on the profession’s 
monitorial role. 

Differences in key demographics between 
Canadian and European educators are bound 
to impact opinions and outlooks. The dates of 
the two surveys could also be a factor. While the 
three-year gap between the Drok I European 


I n concluding his study of European journalism 


educator survey and the wider Drok II survey in 
which Canada participated is not considered large 
for research purposes, the timing of the Drok II 
survey invitation was not optimal. It launched 
in early 2021, when many Canadian journalism 
programs were still holding classes online due to 
the onset of the second COVID wave. It is not clear 
how pandemic-related workload issues might have 
affected the number of participants, their feelings 
about their students’ futures, or the breadth of 
responses when they were given the opportunity to 
add comments. It is also not clear how the response 
rate of part-time instructors may have been 
affected by their employment status; a majority 
of invited participants work part-time (n = 338) 
but made up only 11.5% of all respondents, leaving 
full-time instructors over-represented. While the 
results of this survey provide a unique snapshot of 
Canadian educators and their perspectives and an 
important contribution to Drok’s survey (2019), 
the small sample limits the generalizability of our 
findings. Because it was aligned with the Drok II 
global survey, the questions were standardized 
except for the two Canada-specific demographic 
questions noted earlier. In our view, the Canadian 
study would have benefited from questions related 
to equity, diversity and inclusion issues. Including 
this in future Canadian surveys could provide data 
about the diversity of the instructor corps and 
whether the demographics shift over time. The 
2020 murder of George Floyd added new urgency 
to ongoing discussions about the harms embedded 
in journalism’s objectivity claims (e.g., Callison & 
Young, 2020; Cheung, 2021; Chowdury, 2020; 
Mattar, 2020); it would be valuable to chart any 
shifts in instructor perspectives in this area. Their 
influence as educators on journalism writ large, 
at a time when journalistic standards are being 
rethought (Stead, 2022), is substantial. Overall, 
how objectivity was reflected in the specific survey 
question was noted in both European and Canadian 
comments, with one Canadian participant writing: 


These statements in themselves are 
loaded with implicit values, i.e. that 
‘facts’ are neutral and therefore can speak 
for themselves, that there is one ‘reality.’ 
One of the problems we have already is 
that different groups latch on to different 
‘facts.’ 
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Another noted, “For every journalist, there are 
issues or topics that an individual cannot be 
impartial about. Its what makes us human. This 
might not preclude a journalist from covering the 
topic or issue and in fact could add to the coverage.” 

Other limitations to our study include a lack of 
information about such things as the subject major 
of participants’ educational qualifications, which 
would have provided a clearer understanding 
of the range of instructors’ formal knowledge. 
Information about whether their professional 
experience was amassed prior to becoming 
teachers, or whether their journalistic work was 
ongoing while teaching, would have provided 
some insight into the currency of their professional 
expertise and thus the potential for external 
influences on their perspectives. 

Finally, while the information gleaned from 
this Canadian study provides a worthwhile initial 
snapshot of educators and their perspectives on 
the future role of journalists and the value of 
journalism, it does not tell us to what extent their 


views actually play out in their classrooms. There 
is potential for a “gap between ideals and practice” 
(Drok, 2019, p. 125) as well as institutional 
considerations such as budgets and enrolments 
that may be outside of their control. Even so, the 
study provides a sound starting point with respect 
to gathering the basic demographic information 
of educators and examining their perspectives on 
how they see journalism evolving. Drok (2019) 
argues that any meaningful journalistic culture 
change should reconsider “central values of 
journalism—public service, autonomy, immediacy, 
objectivity—and give them new meaning” (p. 
123). Future research involving regular tracking 
of Canadian educators over time, in concert with 
ongoing global studies of educators, journalists 
and journalism students, will provide valuable 
insight into whether the culture is indeed shifting— 
and, if so, why that is the case and how that might 
be reflected in the perspectives held by instructors 
as they guide their student journalists toward the 


future. ES 
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APPENDIX 1 - QUESTIONNAIRE 


WJEC 
Journalistic Roles, Values and Qualifications 
Thank you for participating in our research on Journalistic Roles, Values and Qualifications 
in the 21st century; How journalism educators across the globe view the future of a 
profession in transition’. This is a survey among teachers involved in journalism education across 


the globe. 


It will approximately take 15 minutes to complete the survey. All of your answers are private and 
confidential. 


If you want, you can pause your survey by clicking on the Pause link at the bottom of the survey page: 


Back Next » | 
2% complete 
© 


Powered by CheckMarket 


After clicking the Pause link, you will see the screen below: 


Continue Survey Later 


You have paused. You can continue at any time by following the original link or by using the URL below: 


URL: | http://s.chkmkt.com/surveys/take.asp?e=267 32&s=0&c=0&v=false&p=0&l=en&d=&h=E67 FBFA004FF87 0 


Copy and save this URL. When you wish to resume, paste it into the address bar of your browser. 


| Back | Powered by CheckMarket 


You have to save the URL and use it later to go back to where you left. 
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Questionnaire 


Journalistic Roles, Values and Qualifications in the 21st Century; 
How journalism educators across the globe view the future of a profession in transition 


1. Where is your institute located? 


Australia 

Brasil 

Canada * 

China 

New Zealand 

Nigeria 

Russia 

South Africa 

Usa 
. Asia Pacific ** 
. Europe Nordic Countries ** 
12. French Speaking Countries ** 


| 


2d. In what region of the country is your institute located? 
o Western Canada (BC, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba) 
o Central and Northern Canada (Ontario, Quebec, Yukon, NWT, Nunavut) 
o Atlantic Canada (New Brunswick, Newfoundland and Labrador, Nova Scotia, PEI) 


HECHmNaUuERE NH 


2e. In what type of institution do you teach? 
o College 
o University 


** 


2 
a 
a 
a 


em pe 


If 11. EUROPE Nordic Denmark/Greenland Norway 

Countries 

D a 
a 
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If 12. FRENCH SPEAKING | Cameroun Belgique 

COUNTRIES 

EEE EE ee 
a 


3. What subject do you teach mainly (choose only one)? 
Journalism (skills, principles) 

Communication science/ Media theory 

Language (native, foreign) 

General knowledge (e.g. economics, history, law, philosophy) 
Research methods 

Advertising/PR 

Other (please specify) 


© © © © © © © 


4. Are you working full-time or part-time? 


a. Full-time 

b. Part-time 
o 1— 20% 
o 21— 40% 
o 41- 60% 
o 61- 80% 
o 81-100% 


We now would like to know your view on the future importance of a number of tasks that professional 
journalists perform. We are interested in what you wish for, in what you think should happen. 


5. Compared to today, in the next ten years the importance of the following task for 
professional journalists should become: 


5 Much Higher 4 Higher 3 Sameasnow 2 Lower 1 Much Lower 9 Don’t know 


a. Get information to the public quickly 


b. Stay away from stories that cannot be 


verified 


ĉ; Monitor and scrutinize government 
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h. Provide analysis and interpretation of 
current affairs 


Monitor and scrutinize business 
organisations 


j. Give ordinary people a chance to express 
their views 


Concentrate on news that will sell 


l. Provide information that people need to 
make political decisions 


m. Concentrate on bringing the latest news 
ii, Provide in-depth background information 


o. Monitor and scrutinize civil society 
organisations 


p. Motivate people to get socially involved 


q. Treat the public as consumers rather than 
citizens 


Ë; Point people toward possible solutions for 
societal problems 


6. Do you have any comments on the previous questions (question number 5)? 
o No 
o Yes (Please specify) 
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The following question is about the position of journalists in society (‘neutrality’) and with regard to 
reality/truth (‘objectivity’). Answering categories are: 


5 Strongly Agree 4 Agree 3 Neutral 2 Disagree 1 Strongly Disagree 9 Don’t know 


7. Ajournalist should.... 


f. set the socio-political agenda 


g. mirror reality as it is 


h. report about positive developments in 
society 


i; not let personal beliefs and convictions 
influence reporting 


j. be transparent about the working process 
k. let facts speak for themselves 


l. monitor and scrutinize the reporting of 
other news media 


8. Do you have any comments on the previous questions (question number 7)? 
o No 
o Yes (Please specify) 


The following question is about professional ethics. Consider an assignment about an important 


economic topic given to a journalist. We would like to know whether or not you find that certain practices 
are acceptable. 
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9. The following practice is acceptable in case of an important economic topic. 


5 Strongly Agree 4 Agree 3 Neutral 2 Disagree 1 Strongly Disagree 9 Don’t know 


e. Get employed in an organization to get 
inside information 


f. Use confidential government documents 
without authorization 


g. Use personal documents without 
permission 


h. Exert pressure on unwilling informants to 
get a story 


i; Agree to protect confidentiality but not 
doing so. 


j. Use re-creations or dramatizations of 
news by actors without mention 


permission 


p. Reveal the truth, no matter the 
consequences 
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10. Do you have any comments on the previous question (question number 9)? 
o No 
o Yes (Please specify) 


In several countries there are, or have been, discussions about whether or not professional journalism 
should be “redefined” in the 21st century. Below you will find 10 statements about the direction in which 
journalism might evolve. Please indicate to what extent you agree with those statements: 


5 Strongly Agree 4 Agree 3 Neutral 2 Disagree 1 Strongly Disagree 9 Don’t know 


11. In my view, it would be good if journalism was... 


a. more about social responsibility and less 
about earning money 


b. more about ordinary people and less 
about the ruling elites 


c. more about long term issues and less 
about the events of the day 


d. more about solutions and less about 
problems 


e. more about consensus and less about 
conflict 


f. more about what’s next and less about 
what happened 


g. more about interacting with audiences 
and less about one-way sending 


h. more about getting the whole story and 
less about trying to be first 


le more about successes and less about 
failures 


more about renewing journalistic content 
and less about new technology 


12. Do you have any comments on the previous question (question number 11)? 
o No 
o Yes (Please specify) 
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The following question is about qualifications for (beginning) journalists. Within the European 
Journalism Training Association we have distinguished many qualifications that are important for 
journalism education. We would like to know your view on the future importance of the following 
qualifications. We are interested in what you wish for, in what you think should happen. 


13. Inthe next ten years, the importance of the following qualifications for professional 
journalists should become: 


5 Much Higher 4 Higher 3 Sameasnow 2Lower 1 Much Lower 9 Don’t know 


a. have a commitment to democratic society 


b. link the local with the national and the 
global 


c. know current events and their context 


d. discover newsworthy issues on the basis of 5 4 2 1 
in-depth research 


e RU EE 
t organize contributions from the public 
g. have a wide general knowledge 5 4 3 2 1 
9 
h. have a more specialized knowledge in a 5 À 3 2 1 
field 9 
i. be able to find multiple perspectives on 5 4 3 2 1 
an issue 9 
j. be able to evaluate sources 5 4 3 2 1 
9 
k. interact with the public 5 4 3 2 1 
9 
l. select information on the basis of 5 4 3 2 1 
reliability 9 
select information on the basis of 
relevance 
use different types of story-telling 
techniques 
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; make journalistic use of technology 
p. present content in effective combinations 
of words, sounds and visuals 


> : SE 
q. take responsibility for the choices you 
made during the process 
r. take responsibility for the impact of your 
product 


t. be able to develop new products/formats 
u. reflect on the future of journalism 


V. provide workable solutions for complex 
practical issues that face professional 
journalism 


5 4 3 2 1 
9 
inati 5 4 3 2 1 
9 
5 4 3 2 1 
9 
5 4 3 2 1 
9 
s. be able to recognize market opportunities 5 4 3 2 1 
9 
5 4 3 2 1 
9 
5 4 3 2 1 
9 
5 4 3 2 1 
9 


14. Do you have any comments on the previous question (question number 13)? 
o No 
o Yes (Please specify) 
We have one question about your view on the future labour market for your students. 
15. To what extent do you agree that your current students will be working in following 


positions within the next 10 years? 


5 Strongly Agree 4 Agree 3 Neutral 2 Disagree 1 Strongly Disagree 9 Don’t know 


a. A contracted job at an established news 5 a 3 2 1 
organization 9 

b. Freelancing for established news 5 4 3 2 1 
organizations 9 


c. Doing journalism at a start-up/new outlet 


d. Working at a media production company 
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e. Doing part-time journalism and part-time 5 4 3 2 1 
something else 9 
9 


g. Working outside of journalism and 5 4 3 2 1 
communication 9 
9 


Finally, we would like to get more insight in some characteristics of journalism teachers around the 
globe. 


16. Whatis your sex: 
o Male 

o Female 

o Non-binary 

o Prefer not to answer 


17. What is your age: 


O 20-29 
o 30-39 
o 40-49 
o 50-59 
o 60-69 
o Older 


18. What is your highest educational degree? 
Primary School 

Secondary school 

Bachelor degree 

Master degree 

PhD degree 

Other, please specify: 


© © © © © © 


19. How many years of practical experience do you have working as a journalist? 
None 

1-5 

6-15 

16 — 30 

More than 30 


© © © © © 
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20. In the next ten years, for journalism teachers the importance of the following 
qualifications should become: 


5 Much Higher 4 Higher 3 Same as now 2Lower 1 Much Lower 9 Don’t know 


a. Having practical experience in journalism 
b. Having a university degree in journalism 
or a related field 
C; Having a university degree in any field 
d. Having didactical-pedagogical knowledge 
and skills 
; Having a wide general knowledge 


e 
t Having knowledge in a specialized field 


g. Having research skills 


h. Having linguistic skills 


1. Having technical skills for digital media 
j. Something else? Please, specify briefly 


Thank you very much for your cooperation! 
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APPENDIX 2 - JOURNALISM SCHOOLS INCLUDED IN THE SURVEY 


INVITATIONS 


Algonquin College, Ottawa 

British Columbia Institute of Technology, Burnaby 
Carleton University, Ottawa 

Cégep de Jonquiere, Jonquiere* 

Centennial College, Toronto 

College of the North Atlantic, Stephenville, NL 
Concordia University, Montreal 

Conestoga College, Kitchener 

Durham College, Oshawa 

Fanshawe College, London 

Humber Institute of Technology & Advanced Learning, Toronto 
Kwantlen University College, Surrey 

La Cité, Ottawa 

Langara College, Vancouver 

Lethbridge Community College, Lethbridge 

Mohawk College, Hamilton 

Mount Royal University, Calgary 

Red River College - Creative Communication Program, Winnipeg 
Toronto Metropolitan University, Toronto 

St. Clair College, Windsor 

St. Thomas University, Fredericton 

Seneca College, Toronto 

Sheridan College, Brampton 

Southern Alberta Institute of Technology (SAIT), Calgary 
Thompson Rivers University, Kamloops 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver 
University of Guelph/Humber, Toronto 

University of King’s College, Halifax 

Université Laval, Québec City* 

Université de Moncton, Moncton* 

Université de Montréal, Montreal* 

Université d’Ottawa, Ottawa* 

Université du Québec à Montréal, Montreal* 
University of Regina, Regina 

University of Sudbury (Laurentienne), Sudbury* 
University of Toronto/Centennial College, Toronto 
University of Western Ontario/Fanshawe College, London 
University of Winnipeg/Red River College, Winnipeg 
Vancouver Island University, Nanaimo 

Wilfrid Laurier University-Brantford, Brantford 
York University/Seneca College, Toronto 


*Indicates French language institutions 
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Appendix 3 - Principal Components Analysis 


Table 3.1 Total Variance Explained 


Component Eigenvalues | Variance (%) 
1 2.76 34.47 

5 1.86 23.19 

3 1.32 16.54 

4 0.56 6.98 

5 0.49 6.12 

6 0.46 5.72 

7 0.29 3.68 

8 0.27 3.31 


Note. Extraction Method: Principal Components Analysis based on variance-covariance matrix. 


Table 3.2 Rotated Factor Pattern 


Component 
1 2 3 
Power Orientation - Neutral .886 
Reality Orientation — Mirror .871 
Reality Orientation — Intervention- |-.683 | .425 
ist 
Time Orientation — Slow .834 
Power Orientation - Adversarial .804 
Audience Orientation — Citizens -.403 |.759 
Audience Orientation — Consumers .871 
Time Orientation - Fast 316 .755 
Note. Rotation Method: Varimax. 
Figure 3.1 
Scree Plot 
20 
3 
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Journalism Startups as Networks in Transition: 
The Case of The Hoser 


Tamar Weinstein 
with commentary by Shannon Carranco and Kevin Taghabon 


ABSTRACT 


Toronto has been a centre for media covering international, Canadian as well as local news, but often 
important stories were left out—voices of people who have made the metropolitan area multicultural 
and vibrant. The challenges they faced in the increasingly divided city—between the haves and the 
have-nots—were largely ignored. It was a recognition of this gap that brought together a group of recent 
journalism graduates in the fall of 2021 to establish a journalistic startup: The Hoser with a “focus on 
local GTA [Greater Toronto Area] news with a progressive approach.” The question this article will 
explore is the extent to which technologies enabled the emergence of The Hoser and the weight of other 
considerations, including an interest in pursuing a more participatory and more democratic form of 
journalism than that offered by mainstream media organizations. Bruno Latour’s Actor Network Theory 
(ANT) offers an approach that enables journalism researchers to trace the diversity of actors—human 
and nonhuman—and actants, and the ways in which they come together to practice the production 
and circulation of stories. Some scholars have employed ANT to explore how digitization has impacted 
newsrooms. Others have examined “big data” and journalism. Interestingly, there are few studies 
adapting ANT to better understand the emergence and practices of online journalism outlets. This gap 
focuses the research on The Hoser, exploring insights ANT may provide. 


Keywords: journalistic startup, mainstream media organizations, actor network theory (ANT), 
technology, The Hoser 


RESUME 
Les startups du journalisme comme réseaux en transition : Le cas de The Hoser 


Torontoalongtemps été un foyer pour les médias couvrant l'actualité internationale, canadienne et locale. 
Cependant des histoires importantes ont souvent été laissées de c6té—les voix de ceux qui ont rendu la 
région métropolitaine multiculturelle et vibrante. Les défis qu’ils ont dû relever dans une ville de plus 
en plus divisée entre les privilégiés et les marginaux ont été largement ignorés. C’est en reconnaissant 
cette lacune qu’un groupe de jeunes diplômés en journalisme s’est réuni à l’automne 2021 pour créer un 
projet journalistique : The Hoser, qui se concentre sur l’actualité locale de la région du Grand Toronto 
avec une approche progressiste. La question que cet article explorera est de savoir dans quelle mesure 
les technologies ont permis l'émergence de The Hoser et le poids d’autres considérations, notamment 
l'intérêt pour la poursuite d’une forme de journalisme plus participative et plus démocratique que celle 
offerte par les organisations médiatiques traditionnelles. La théorie des réseaux d’acteurs (TRA) de 
Bruno Latour offre une approche qui permet aux chercheurs en journalisme de retracer la diversité des 
acteurs - humains et non humains - et les façons dont ils se réunissent pour pratiquer la production et la 
circulation des histoires. Certains chercheurs ont utilisé la TRA pour étudier l’impact de la numérisation 
sur les salles de rédaction. D’autres ont examiné les «big data» et le journalisme. Il est intéressant de 
noter qu'il existe peu d’études adaptant la TRA pour mieux comprendre l'émergence et les pratiques 
des points de vente de journalisme en ligne. Cette lacune met l’accent sur la recherche sur The Hoser, 
en explorant les perspectives que la TRA peut apporter. 


Mots-clés : startup journalistique, organisations médiatiques grand public, théorie des réseaux d’acteurs 
(TRA), technologie, The Hoser 
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INTRODUCTION 


n March 29, 2021, an article titled 
Or Tenants Rally Against Goliath 
Landlords” was posted on The Hoser, a new 
journalism startup based in Toronto. It told the 
story of residents of a rental apartment building 
in Parkdale who feared eviction after protesting 
against management’s (and the owners’) neglect 
of the property (Carranco, 2021). This article was 
the first to be published by the startup with its 
focus on the Greater Toronto Area (GTA) and its 
suburbs. After six months of planning, organizing 
and raising money, The Hoser, the brainchild 
of two young journalists, went “live.” The story 
represented what they wanted its journalism to 
reflect: “a brand new independent digital media 
outlet that will focus on local GTA news with a 
progressive approach” (The Hoser, Mandate, n.d.). 
For years, Toronto has been a centre for 
mainstream media organizations that covered 
international, Canadian, as well as local news, but 
important stories were often left out. These were 
stories emerging out of community organizations 
and local neighborhoods, the voices of people who 
were mostly left unheard, but who have made the 
metropolitan area multicultural and vibrant. At the 
same time, the challenges these residents faced in 
the increasingly divided city—between the haves 
and the have-nots—were largely ignored by the 
mainstream media. It was a recognition of this gap 
that brought together a group of recent journalism 
graduates in the fall of 2020 to establish a fact- 
based journalism startup providing coverage 
of the city and its environs. Unlike other media 
enterprises that emerged around the same time 
in the GTA—whether community-based news- 
papers or issue-specific magazines—with a similar 
progressive mandate, the founders of The Hoser 


chose not to adopt a mainstream journalistic 
model but rather to experiment with what is 
still considered a relatively new idea: an online 
journalism startup.’ 

The journalists affiliated with The Hoser 
shared a journalistic background as well as a 
common sense of mission. The question this paper 
explores is: how did they establish a network that 
involved actors, technologies and work practices? 
Put differently, what was involved in The Hoser 
becoming a news and current affairs startup and 
how has the journalism been done? Technology, I 
show, does not only impact the initiatives and the 
practices of the journalists but is an integral part 
of the processes unfolding within the emerging 
network. This idea may not seem groundbreaking, 
but often the intersection between technology and 
social considerations is given less attention than it 
deserves, especially in journalistic startups. 

Latour’s Actor-Network Theory (ANT) offers 
an approach that enables researchers to trace the 
diversity of actors—human and nonhuman—and 
actants interacting with one another and the ways 
in which they come together to produce journalistic 
content (Latour 2007; Block & Tenson, 2012). A 
number of journalism scholars have employed 
ANT in exploring how digitization has impacted 
the newsroom (Lewis & Westlund, 2015). Others 
have used the approach to examine the use of 
“big data” in journalism practices (Wu, Tandoc 
& Salmon, 2019). Interestingly, there have been 
few studies adapting ANT to better understand 
the emergence of and early practices shaping 
independent online journalistic outlets such as 
The Hoser. This creates a space for my focus on 
the Toronto-based startup and permits assessing 
insights the approach may offer. 

While technology made the proliferation 
of digital media outlets possible, the crisis in 
mainstream media organizations meant that 


1 Among the progressive media outlets that emerged in recent years is the West End Phoenix, which is more of a west 
end Toronto-based hard-copy newspaper with journalists, writers and artists participating in its production. Another local 
initiative is The Local, an investigative long-form online magazine that has focused much of its attention on public health 
during the COVID-19 pandemic. The Hoser’s mandate is not community-based nor issue-specific; it aims to address general 


concerns of GTA residents that are often overlooked. 
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new forms of organizing coverage would most 
likely have emerged in one way or another. Blogs 
and social media outlets such as Twitter may 
be considered by some as new online forms of 
journalistic expression.? But journalism startups 
are distinct in that they challenge the authority and 
position of mainstream media organizations—not 
necessarily the core of their journalism—charting 
new territory by expanding the scope, relevance 
and understanding of journalism (Deuze & 
Witschge, 2020). Technology has been intrinsic 
to each and every step taken by journalists (and 
others involved) in making news and current 
affairs happen and, accordingly, it blends into 
everyday routines. This perspective is not new. 
From its early days, journalism and technology 
were intertwined, starting with the printed word, 
to radio facilities, to television cameras, to editing 
suites, to computers. At the same time, journalism 
has also been guided by principles that govern its 
practices and, until recently, have remained fairly 
stable.’ Journalism startups aim at maintaining 
the integrity of what journalism entails—its core 
values—and, at the same time, their practices and 
discourses seek to challenge traditional concepts 
of the profession. Whether technologically or 
ideologically innovative, journalistic startups tend 
to further the societal role attributed to journalism. 
Indeed, it is during the current highly uncertain, 
precarious and challenging media environment 
that these independent digital outlets have 
emerged. 

Much of the journalism literature considers 
the current crisis in the profession, with some 
focused on the role of technology. In the first 
part of this article, I review recent scholarship 
that emphasizes the problems within the news 
media as a journalism issue, with less attention 
given to technological considerations. For others, 


the blending of digital media technologies with 
the production of content—convergence—is a 
primary focus of research with scrutiny given to 
the changing relationship between journalists and 
audience members. For still others, journalism 
startups are examined as a possible alternative 
mode of journalistic practice. I then discuss how 
Latour’s ANT approach has been accommodated 
by journalism scholars who consider technologies 
as actors and part of network practices that are 
the modus operandi of mainstream newsrooms. 
Journalism startups and their practices are mostly 
overlooked by these scholars, however. As a result, 
I follow their footsteps in considering journalism 
as a creation of hybrid collectives—human and 
non-human—to frame my exploration of one 
such startup, The Hoser, and to systematically 
analyze the actors involved in the production 
of its first article.4 I then give the stage—so to 
speak—to the founders of The Hoser, to offer 
an assessment of whether ANT as an approach 
enables an understanding of the early beginnings 
of their journalistic enterprise. This initiative may 
be considered one modest step in furthering the 
practice of grounded theory. Finally, I evaluate 
what ANT offers when studying digital media 
outlets, and suggest its shortcomings in neglecting 
broader socio-economic context. 


LITERATURE REVIEW: 
TECHNOLOGY AND 
JOURNALISM 


he history of journalism is tied to the 
evolution of technology. But, until 
recently, journalism scholars have mostly 


foregrounded the human component in the 
intricate interrelationship between the two fields 


* For most journalism scholars, the vast majority of blogging does not qualify as journalism. If journalism is, broadly 
speaking, the imparting of verifiable facts to an audience, then most blogs fall well short of meeting that standard. Many 
blogs focus on narrow subject matter of interest to a select but circumscribed niche. And the blogs that do contain bona fide 
news are often derivative, posting links to other blogs and, in many cases, print journalism. In fact, some would argue that 
journalism is focused on facts, while blogs more often than not contain the opinion of the writer. Similarly while Twitter is 
used by journalists, their tweets, like those of other users, are not generally considered journalism. 

3 See, for example, the excellent study of Canadian journalism by Callison & Young (2020). 

4 I will be relying on my ongoing conversations with the founders of The Hoser. One of the reasons I chose to focus 
on this particular startup is that I was a witness to the conversations, dilemmas and decisions of the founders from the 
beginning. While there were various discussions about journalistic options, the decision they made was to establish a non- 


profit journalism start-up. 
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or, at best, afforded technology a supporting role 
in the practice of journalism. A possible reason for 
this oversight is the crisis in journalism that has 
been going on for at least the past three decades. 
While the crisis is related to technological 
shifts, including the Internet, digitization, and 
datafication, questions about journalistic norms 
and values such as objectivity and representation 
often took precedence in academic circles.) At the 
same time, the loss in ad revenue, the growing 
appetite for real-time mobile news, and the 
challenge of engaging an always-on, perpetually 
distracted audience—which have exerted 
significant pressure on the viability of mainstream 
news organizations—also gained interest among 
journalism scholars. In addition, attention 
has been directed to new forms of journalistic 
organization—ranging from semi-professional 
blogs to news and current affairs startups—that 
have entered the journalism ecosystem.” These 
platforms have been considered an expression 
of, as well as a reaction to, changes in media 
production and distribution patterns, and they are 
often considered with technology as a backdrop. 

This is the context in which Mosco (2019) has 
written a “big picture” analysis of the social impacts 
of new technologies. He proposes a somewhat 
technologically determinist thesis: weve reached 
the point whereby tech giants like Google and 
Facebook are having a profound impact on 
key elements of public life (e.g., public opinion 
and politics) and have left journalism a limited 
space, only to play a marginal role in society. 
From his perspective, journalism failed to take 
advantage of the emerging digital world, missing 
opportunity after opportunity, until the power of 
the information technology companies became so 
entrenched as to make it nearly impossible to have 
any impact. Briefly, then, Mosco separates the 
world of technology from the world of information 
in the form of journalism, and that includes the 
extent to which journalists interact with online 
search engines and social media, and in what 
ways, to do their jobs. 


Zelizer (2019) is as concerned about technology 
but for different reasons. She is troubled by 
technological discourse gaining too much 
prominence, when there is an urgent need to 
rethink and reevaluate journalism as an institution 
with a set of practices and ethics codes that are 
resistant to change. She argues that thinking about 
journalism only through recent technological 
advances—the digital world—misses the substance 
of what journalism is. Accordingly, journalists 
have always used technology to reach their public 
and digital technology is merely another means. 
This is not to take away from its contribution, 
but by focusing on technologies there is a risk 
of neglecting important issues about continuity 
and how change can take place. In other words, 
technology is, at least to some extent, taken for 
granted, and the questions to address are within 
what I would call the “journalistic ecosystem.” 

There are those who look more closely at the 
impacttechnology has onjournalism. Singer(2009; 
2011), for example, focused on the convergence of 
different media platforms and technology. In The 
Handbook of Journalism Studies, a chapter by 
Singer and Quandt (2009) provides a thorough 
summary of the various convergence perspectives 
taken by journalism scholars. One perspective 
focuses on the changing role of journalists who 
now are expected to deliver items on various 
platforms (i.e., TV, radio and online); a second 
direction that research has taken is the impact 
of convergence on content—has the quality of 
the journalism changed since online platforms 
require a faster turnaround of updates?—and the 
third approach is directed to issues surrounding 
user-generated content, or the audience as 
participants of journalistic production. Singer has 
been particularly interested in this last area of 
research. Separately, she also suggests that when 
discussing convergence and journalism outlets, 
there are winners and losers. Print journalism and 
especially those outlets producing high quality 
content will likely not survive, while TV and radio 
will do well because both have core strengths that 


5 Excellent critiques of journalistic practices, journalistic teaching, and journalism studies include Callison and Young 


(2020) and Zelizer (2017). 


€ For a good analysis of the specifics, including the failing business model of commercial media and the precariousness 


of labor in the mainstream media, see Waisbord (2019). 


7See, for example, Deuze and Witschg (2020). The authors spent five years exploring the range of emerging online 
journalistic platforms around the world, their journalism, and the motivations of journalists working in this environment. 
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ally with those of the Internet (Singer, 2009). While 
recognizing that technology has always played a 
major role for journalism from the source (e.g., 
telegraph, telephone, email) to the transmission 
method (printed press, radio, television), with the 
digitization of society that began in earnest toward 
the end of the 20th century, and the digitization of 
journalism, the daily practices as well as the norms 
of journalists have been reconsidered. That is, the 
daily journalistic tasks have become both easier 
and harder (Singer, 2011). For one, the tools of 
the profession have become smaller and simpler, 
offering unparalleled physical mobility and 
opportunities to report on diverse platforms. At the 
same time, the shifting relationship between those 
inside and outside the newsroom—journalists 
and the audience—has resulted in the expectation 
of more participation in news production of 
the latter. Indeed, Singer (2011) refers to the 
novelty of this give and take of the interactive 
medium as a network where issues of control 
and interpersonal relationships have made the 
authority of journalists more complex and, from 
her perspective, a priority to investigate. But what 
are the implications of prioritizing human-based 
networks over human-non-human networks? 
Networks created by social actors, technologies, 
and other objects or facilitators established for 
the purpose of the production of journalism are 
as much a priority and need to be considered as 
well. That same logic should apply to mainstream 
media organizations and emerging journalistic 
startups that solely exist as online platforms. 

A somewhat more dynamic position with 
respect to technology and media platforms 
is taken by Usher (2017), in her study of 18 
startups in the U.S. and Europe that emerged 
and established themselves with relatively large 
capital investments as for-profit enterprises. The 
purpose of her research is to assess the similarities 
and differences between these startups and 
mainstream news organizations. Her findings 


suggest that even though the digital platforms 
use technological innovations such as algorithms 
and other news personalization efforts to increase 
audiences, as well as give technical staff somewhat 
equal status to journalists, so far “the rules of the 
game” are still to “help orient the public” (p. 1128). 
That means the focus is on original journalistic 
content that makes journalism interesting and 
easy to consume by the audience. As Usher puts it, 
news startups “respect the fundamental integrity 
of the field’s underlying doxa” (p. 1125). But she 
indicates that it is not clear if journalists will be 
needed to select the news stories in the future. 
In other words, technological solutions may be 
the key to identifying what is journalistically 
valid reportage. Here, the author offers the 
possibility that journalism and technology can 
be conceptualized as interacting rather than as 
exclusive domains.® 

But what makes journalism startups different 
from other forms of online expression such as 
blogs or tweets, for example? Deuze and Witschge 
(2020) offer important insights into the dynamic 
nature of this novel form of journalism based on a 
comprehensive study of dozens of different types of 
these startups around the world. Mostimportantly, 
they argue that journalism startups are distinct 
insofar as their practitioners “deliberately operate 
next to or outside of legacy media institutions— 
and ... consider themselves journalists” (p. 108). 
As well, the overwhelming tendency of the 
journalists is to be committed to social change 
and improving the lives of communities. The 
authors also maintain that these producers of 
journalistic content are entrepreneurs, of sorts, 
in that they are stepping into unfamiliar territory 
and breaking new ground, unlike the mainstream 
that is associated with routines and conventions, 
bound by tradition.? They have made a proactive 
decision to enter a new journalistic environment, 
trying out new ideas with respect to technology, 
content, authority and professional boundaries. 


8 Garcia-Orosa, Lopez-Garcia and Vazquez-Herrero (2020) also attempt to reveal the bridge between technology and 
journalistic practices. Their study of six news startups that have been operating in different countries in Europe indicates 
that the digital outlets responded to the needs of their particular audiences by incorporating them into the process of 
production of news (e.g., as sources) as well as responders to initiatives (e.g., public meetings and town halls). They identify 
digital technologies as the way in which the audience has been identified. 

° Entrepreneurship does not refer here to any priority given to an economic model or financial gain. While Deuze and 
Witschge (2020) argue that economic interests linger in the background, the focus for journalism startups seem to be much 
more on ideological motives, related to serving the public or striving for quality ideals of journalism. 
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In other words, journalism startups tend to take 
leeway to play with what is possible in journalism— 
experimenting and stretching its limits. 

To summarize the literature review, the 
tendency to give a partial account of the 
relationship between the process of doing 
journalism and technology risks not addressing 
the totality of what journalistic practices entail. 
There is, by and large, a recognition that 
journalism today would be different without digital 
technologies and, in fact, the discipline would 
probably not exist as scholars now know it. But 
the literature still does not consider technology as 
important as other actors involved in the process 
of journalistic production. Indeed, in the digitally- 
connected world, changes do not only happen 
within journalism as a discipline, but also around 
it, and there is a need to address overlapping and 
interacting aspects of technology with different 
journalistic practices including those of emerging 
journalism startups. In the following section, 
I will explore how Latour’s ANT can help reveal 
the actors and networks involved in ascending 
journalism startups such as The Hoser, and what 
resources they mobilize to shape something they 
call journalism. 


TRACING ACTORS, ACTANTS 
AND NETWORKS: ANT AND 
JOURNALISM 


ctor-Network Theory (ANT) came 
Awe according to Latour (2007), 
ecause traditional social scientists and 

in particular sociologists have “simply confused 
what they should explain with explanation” (p. 
8). Instead of seeing “society” as a domain of 
reality already in existence, and the context within 
which everything is framed, ANT breaks down 
this collective term into its component parts, 
arguing that “society” should be viewed as made 
up of specific social ties that are associated with 
the existence of specific social and other forces. 
It traces associations between heterogeneous 


elements—human and nonhuman actors—that 
may be assembled in new ways. In short, an actor 
is whatever makes a difference in an action or a 
series of ongoing actions—it is what is made to 
act by many others: “it is an association between 
entities which are in no way recognizable as being 
social in the ordinary manner, except during the 
brief moment when they are reshuffled together” 
(p. 65). 

As an approach, ANT thrives “in situations 
where innovations proliferate, where group 
boundaries are uncertain, and when the range of 
entities to be taken into account fluctuates” (p. 
11). In these instances, because of the inclusion of 
new actors and interactions, Latour (2007) argues 
that social scientists should not use preconceived 
categories to describe the social but instead allow 
actors themselves to define and explain their 
realities. Here there are no prescribed pathways, 
nor must actors refer to human agents or be seen 
as fixed entities. As Latour (2007) puts it: “Your 
task is no longer to impose some order, to limit the 
range of acceptable entities, to teach actors what 
they are... You have to follow the actors themselves” 
(pp. 11-12). 

Over the past decade, ANT has found a niche 
among journalism scholars. Perhaps one of 
the reasons is that in the studies of technology 
and journalism, especially with recent digital 
innovations, the approach can be particularly 
insightful due to its reimagining of the social. 
One could see the merit of the argument that 
within the field of journalism lines are blurring 
between individuals, the work environment 
(institutional or not), and technology, and that 
should encourage researchers to study what 
Latour (1993) calls “hybrid actors” because these 
are becoming increasingly characteristic of the 
discipline’s multimedia environment. As well, 
by following all the actors and documenting their 
actual contributions instead of focusing on issues 
surrounding truth, objectivity, and ideology in the 
journalistic discipline, one can offer insight into 
what journalism is, rather than what it should be. 

Among the proponents of ANT and its 
usefulness for the study of journalism are 


10 One of the key ideas of Latour’s We Have Never Been Modern (1993) is the development of the notion of “hybrid.” 
He proposes that modern western society distinguishes between culture, nature, and discourse by pointing out that this 
demarcation presupposes a certain ordering of things, but this is an illusion. At the same time as the moderns are drawing 
distinctions, they are also doing the opposite: creating and maintaining hybrids. 
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Primo and Zago (2015). From their perspective, 
journalism is produced through both human 
and nonhuman actors, conceived of as “actants:” 
material objects that work as networks and in 
associations. Rather than viewed as accessories 
or intermediaries through which humans can 
act, technology is considered as being capable 
of acting alongside human actors as co-creators 
of journalism, playing transformative roles as 
mediators capable of altering meanings as they 
participate in the processes of news creation, 
distribution, and consumption. The way Primo 
and Zago (2015) put it, “Journalism is a creation 
of hybrid collectives” (p. 43). Consequently, there 
is no pure social situation, nor is there essentially 
a technical one. 

They propose that journalism, especially as 
practiced by mainstream news organizations, be 
recognized as a “momentary process that takes 
place while specific associations are maintained,” 
and acts to trace what these associations or 
assemblages are (p. 42). For example, algorithms 
are capable of releasing human journalists to 
pursue more analytical, investigative stories, as 
well as alter news consumption habits based on 
the way the algorithms curate the news, pointing 
toward their transformative roles in journalism 
(Primo & Zago, 2015). Or, another example, a 
news item can include various actors— human 
and non-human—that are associated in a complex 
network, from the satellite truck, to the IT 
person operating the truck, to the reporter, to the 
notepad, to the laptop, to a handheld video camera 
operator. What is required from the researcher is 
to uncover the associations between the human 
and technological actors. In other words, looking 
at journalism through an ANT lens means that 
intrinsically it does not exist. Rather, “journalism 
happens. Journalism becomes” (Primo & Zago, 
2015, p. 42). 

Plesner (2009), another proponent of ANT, 
adds an important point suggesting that when 
different actors reach an agreement, indicating a 
successful “translation” (p. 613), where a common 
definition is reached, the journalistic process 
becomes predictable, with minimal fluctuations. 


This is the stage of normalization, the point when 
technological use in newsrooms is so seamlessly 
executed and normalized that it finally becomes 
invisible to the process. 

Domingo, Masip, and Meijer (2015) add to 
this approach by proposing a way to overcome the 
disciplinary divide between analysis of journalism 
norms, news production, and consumption of 
mainstream news. They use the term “news 
network” to explore “how journalism as a practice 
is (re)configured” using ANT (p. 56)." They call on 
researchers to trace the production of journalism 
by considering the “practices and discourses that 
people perform to produce, circulate and use 
news” while accounting for “professional ideals, 
symbolic constructions and material artifacts” (p. 
56). Because ANT does not require researchers 
to define what journalism is in the first place, it 
allows them to discover “what counts as journalism 
[from] the output of [their] empirical enquiries” 
(p. 60). The value of ANT, therefore, is not 
necessarily to build a theoretical framework that 
can predict journalism practice in the digital age, 
but to help researchers obtain empirical accounts 
of how journalism in newsrooms—virtual or not— 
is actually evolving. When researchers share their 
results with each other as well as with the “actors” 
taking part in the research, that is when “the 
mosaic of the journalisms that are being practiced 
today” emerges (p. 63). 

An integral part of that mosaic is tracing how 
technological actants interact with other actants, 
human or nonhuman, to “enable others to do 
something, force them to do it, or stop them from 
doing it” (Domingo, Masip & Meijer, 2015, p. 58). 
Here, though, relations among actants that create 
a journalism network are not based on a priori 
expectations or predictable positions. Rather, the 
focus on connections between actants through 
their interactions is a practice pursued in order to 
understand how journalists become what they are 
and why they do what they do. As of now, studies 
involving ANT as a framework have identified 
email, search engines, and the phone as actants 
in journalists’ work practice, and have further 
identified daily routines, skills, creativity, speed, 


41 Employing the concept of “news network” encourages the researcher to consider actors outside of the newsroom. 
Political organizations, commercial companies and activist movements among others are becoming increasingly organized 
in such a way that they also produce and distribute information to news organizations and others outside mainstream media. 
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and Internet use as part of news work.” Indeed, the 
role of the Internet for journalists in information- 
gathering, fact-checking, source-finding, story 
idea generation, news distribution, and increasing 
audience reach and engagement, saves actors time 
and effort in their day-to-day work. In the end, 
according to Domingo, Masip, and Costera Meijer 
(2015), the usefulness of the ANT approach is that 
it “invites the researcher to humbly reconsider 
the importance and the meaning of journalism 
and news in the wider context of everyday life to 
understand how news practices order or anchor 
other practices” (p. 61). 


THE RESEARCH QUESTION 
AND THE METHODOLOGY 


theory in the traditional sense of the word but 

rather a guide about how to avoid imposing 
scientific paradigms or logic onto whatever 
“object” researchers are studying. In this, ANT 
is not bound to a specific methodology, even if it 
often appears to be associated with ethnographies. 
That is because putting the emphasis on practices 
and not on institutions can deconstruct what an 
institution consists of, how it does what it does, 
and why it performs in the ways it does. 

The proponents of ANT in the journalism field 
call for a two-prong methodological approach 
to the study of mainstream news organizations 
in the digital age. The first is to deconstruct pre- 
existing categories that have been used to describe 
journalism, making the analytical distinction 
between anything that has to do with technology 
and journalistic practices. The second is the focus 
on momentary practices to trace the interaction 
between actors—human and nonhuman—to 
uncover the makeup of journalism practice. So 
far, however, scholars have been mainly engaged 
with and focus on journalism as it is practiced in 
mainstream news organizations. 

The task ahead is putting a puzzle together 
of what journalism looks like in the digital age 
where journalistic startups such as The Hoser are 
proliferating, and ANT provides tools that help 
with the conceptualization and research into what 


I atour (2007) has argued that ANT is not a 


is actually going on when such an initiative unfolds 
and is being built. A journalist, a newsroom—often 
a virtual one—a group of activists, and objectivity 
are all elements to be considered in the analysis as 
much as objects such as computers, cameras, the 
Internet, online search engines, or social media. 
This does not mean that objects—whether material 
or not—have intentionality, but that all entities 
involved in a course of action can influence it. For 
example, cell phones do not have the intention 
of making journalists behave in a certain way, 
but they are actants in a network and, as such, if 
they break down or there is no service, they exert 
certain power on the decision-making process of 
the journalist trying to collect information for a 
story. Employing these methodological tools are 
the means by which I will trace the early beginning 
of The Hoser: namely, to follow the actants and 
trace the network-building associations during 
one course of action—the production process of 
the inaugural journalistic item for a journalism 
startup. By exploring the network(s) created by 
the journalistic practices of the actors—human 
and nonhuman—constituting The Hoser, and 
their negotiations with other networks to produce 
a seamless journalistic product, this article 
attempts to shed light on the way ANT helps us 
gain an understanding of the distinctive qualities 
of journalism startups. 

With this in mind, my research question 
remains: how did journalists come together to 
establish The Hoser, or what could be called a 
“network” involving social and technological 
actors that enabled work practices that resulted 
in production of an online journalistic product? 
While ANT often involves a mix of ethnography- 
based techniques such as observation, in-depth 
interviews and, occasionally, an analysis of 
content produced during the particular moment 
in time, this study relies on a series of ongoing 
conversations with the two founders of the 
journalistic startup: from their planning, to 
implementation, to what and who they brought 
along with them on the new initiative, to uploading 
their first online edition. Our interactions were 
not static researcher-subject interviews, but active 
two-way conversations when they were trying out 
ideas and formats with respect to how to get their 


2 An interesting study that focuses on the changing role of journalists vis-a-vis “big data” such as AI technologies is Wu, 


Tandoc, and Salmon (2019). 
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journalistic project off the ground. The process of 
producing the inaugural article was also shared 
with me. I also relied on information published 
on The Hoser. Tracing the coming together of the 
journalists to create a network is an important 
part of the research since it allows us to reveal 
the initial stages of decision-making regarding 
the work they hoped to do and how they would 
do it. Following the process of journalism-making 
in its multidimensional trajectories captures 
the contributions of the actants involved: the 
journalists, video camera, audio-recorder, laptop 
(search engines and email), as well as witnesses, 
social media platforms, and activists. The “picture” 
that emerges is of a non-profit news and current 
affairs startup engaged through different resources 
with its community and, with that, this case study 
adds another layer of possible research to the ANT 
approach toward journalism. 

To assess whether my empirical question, the 
theoretical approach, and the study make sense or, 
as more traditional social scientists would put it, 
whether the analysis is valid, I asked The Hoser’s 
founders to review and contribute to the paper 
in its final stages. They were primarily asked to 
reflect on questions surrounding the usefulness of 
ANT in illuminating their experiences in the early 
beginnings of organizing their journalism startup 
and the efforts to write and upload the first article. 
The reasons behind this decision are twofold: first, 
inviting the founders to join in the study as co- 
authors permits the paper to be grounded in the 
reality of those engaged in journalistic activities 
and avoids the likelihood of a false narrative, 
and to reiterate the idea of Domingo, Masip, and 
Meijer (2015), that actor involvement in the study 
is when “the mosaic of the journalisms that are 
being practiced today” emerges (p. 63). Secondly, 
rather than engaging in a theoretical discussion 
about the merits of ANT, our shared knowledge 
discovers the value of the theory (in this case ANT) 
from what one would call the data, systematically 
obtained and analyzed—that is, a form of grounded 
theory. 


THE HOSER 


THE ACTORS AND CREATION OF THE 
NETWORK 


arly in the fall of 2020, the two founders of 
He would eventually become The Hoser, 

Shannon Carranco and Kevin Taghabon, 
began talking about the possibility of creating 
a journalistic startup. They were friends but 
not in touch very often until Carranco moved to 
Toronto from Montreal a few months earlier, after 
completing her journalism degree at Concordia 
University. It was over half a year into the pandemic 
when they met over video conference calls. During 
herstudies, Carrancohadwrittena fewinvestigative 
articles for mainstream news organizations, such 
as The Globe & Mail, and Taghabon, who had 
just graduated from the journalism program at 
Toronto Metropolitan University (TMU), was a 
freelancer writing for progressive news outlets 
and trying to make ends meet. Throughout her 
last year at university, Carranco also was an intern 
at CBC and then worked on a short-term contract 
at The Fifth Estate as an associate producer.“ 
Between the two of them, Carranco and Taghabon 
knew quite a few early career journalists and also 
had contacts with various labour and community- 
based organizations in the GTA. 

While the pandemic restricted any in-person 
meetings, the two founders were not necessarily 
bothered. That is because when they reached 
the decision to establish a journalism startup, 
the plan was to establish a virtual “newsroom,” 
where they would hold online story meetings, 
editorial sessions, and feedback forums with other 
journalists who wrote for the startup. As well, they 
supported the idea that engagements with other 
stakeholders, including background interviews, 
interviewees for stories, and audience interaction 
initiatives would also be held online. In other 
words, from the initial conceptualization of The 
Hoser, it was practiced as a human-nonhuman 


13 Carranco, for example, co-authored a groundbreaking story on the extreme right wing in Canada published in a 
national newspaper. Taghabon was a blogger and wrote for progressive outlets, including RankandFile.ca and socialist.ca. 

4 Carranco was the associate producer on the last documentary I directed/produced at The Fifth Estate, on antifa and 
the fight against the extreme right wing in Canada. I worked as a director/producer at the program from 2001-2020. https:// 


https://www.cbc.ca/player/play/1666637379685 


15 Looking back, this decision was most likely influenced by the pandemic restrictions whereby people were strongly 
discouraged by public health officials from face-to-face meetings of any kind beyond immediate family or friends. 
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enterprise. In fact, it was a technological tool 
facilitating interactions among the journalists, 
their sources, and those reacting to their stories. 

Before the pandemic, Carranco was thinking 
about applying for positions at CBC radio and 
TV. By the time she moved to Toronto, however, 
at the height of a government-imposed pandemic 
lockdown, during which businesses were shuttered, 
non-essential workers were advised to stay home, 
and the economy ground to a halt, she was already 
considering venturing out of mainstream media 
organizations and trying something new: a virtual 
digitally-based journalism startup. When she and 
Taghabon connected, Carranco had already done 
preliminary research on media outlets, including 
those focused on Toronto, and had reached the 
conclusion that whatever journalism she engaged 
in, the city and its suburbs would be a good focus 
for her talents and interests. Moreover, with 
communities in Metropolitan Toronto shut down 
due to COVID-19, she felt such an enterprise 
would help keep people connected, especially if 
the journalistic platform focused on immediate 
concerns of local communities. Like Taghabon, 
she wanted to focus on progressive causes— 
labour, racialized people and poverty in the GTA— 
and to engage with younger audiences from the 
communities the articles were written about. 
The fact that there was a gap in coverage of these 
issues in the mainstream news outlets, as well as 
in what was considered the alternatives, provided 
the critical element in their decision to establish 
a journalism startup with a focus on local social- 
issue stories.* Hence, the process of creating a 
digital journalism outlet was pursued by social 
actors who were interested in innovative ways to 
reach new and young readers by focusing on their 
issues on platforms widely accessible to them, such 
as Twitter and Facebook, more often than not on 
their phones. 

Since I am applying ANT to identify relevant 
human-nonhuman actors in what would 
become The Hoser’s “virtual newsroom,” the 
question is: what role did technology play for 
the journalists—social actors—and how did their 


interactions contribute to the emerging start up? 
The founders shared a belief in the advantages 
of online publishing in terms of cost efficiency. 
More importantly, their motivation was based on 
openness to the notion that technologies were a 
superior way to do what they were committed to 
doing: gather information, produce, create, and 
disseminate their stories. It was clear to Carranco, 
as she put it, that all phases of journalistic 
production at The Hoser required work with an 
almost exclusively digital mindset. As well, while 
there was an expectation that journalists would 
have human contacts within the communities 
they were writing about, information, leads, and 
sources would mostly be found online, often on 
social media. Moreover, stories to be published in 
the future would be written, edited, and produced 
in multimedia formats (combining various 
technological media that enabled text, pictures, 
infographics and video). In addition, technologies 
would enable readers to leave comments on The 
Hoser site and share user-generated content. 
This perspective of technological actants was also 
integral to social media platforms such as Twitter 
and Facebook that were considered essential for 
recirculation by readers—their young readership. 
As a result, technology is an enabler—an actant—a 
collaborator with social actors making possible the 
journalistic practices of a new online media outlet. 
It is considered a mediator in the production 
process of The Hoser. 

Not surprisingly, technology facilitated the 
implementation of the business model of the 
new journalism startup. In February 2021, the 
founders initiated a pre-launch crowdsourcing 
online campaign—what they called a soft launch. 
They also reached out to family, friends, friends 
of friends, and “cold called” prominent members 
of various communities in and around Toronto. 
While they relied on cell phones as one way of 
communicating, their laptops served better as 
they proceeded with an expansive email campaign 
that proved to be integral to this effort. According 
to Carranco, they received numerous surprising 
contributions from unexpected sources and were 


16 Historically, Now Magazine, a weekly newspaper, was one of the only progressive news alternatives to that focused 
mainly on the City of Toronto. It lost its allure in recent years and, eventually, was shut down. Other community newspapers 
surfaced, including West End Phoenix, which was less about journalism and more about arts and letters. Another more 
issue-focused magazine is The Local, which flourished during the pandemic with its focus on public health in the GTA. 
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able to raise enough money to keep them going 
until the “hard launch.”” Aside from hiring a 
graphic artist to design the site, The Hoser initially 
was a do-it-yourself operation where setting up 
and maintaining the site was, in fact, the free 
labour of the founders. 

There are other important human actors who 
became a part of the emerging network. A six- 
member board of directors was constituted, to 
fulfill the requirements of registering as a non- 
profit organization. There was some overlap 
between board members and journalists; 
Carranco and Taghabon filled both roles, and 
board member Zaid Noorsumar also wrote stories 
for the publication. In the early days, there were 
three additional freelance journalists contributing 
content, growing to over a dozen freelancers by 
December 2022. Most decisions were made by 
consensus. 

ANT considers actor-networks as a useful 
way of understanding social groups as a net of 
relationships where each member (an actor or 
actant) has a contingent position that can change 
over time depending on the equilibrium of power, 
strategies and the definition of the network that 
different members have. At least in the early 
stages of the development of The Hoser, there had 
been agreement on digital technologies as central 
to the role of the journalistic production process. 
Maybe that is due to the fact that the board as well 
as the journalists—actors and actants—are fairly 
young and hence consider digital technologies 
as second nature since they mostly grew up with 
them, almost as a second skin. 

What did the board of directors and the 
journalists bring to the network and how do they 
contribute to its practices? Carranco maintains 
that while the progressive mandate of the 
journalistic startup attracted members, there were 
other reasons for their participation. Banding 
together, setting up shop (albeit virtually) with a 
group, potentially working on projects with other 
members of the team—these all offered solutions 
to the social isolation of the freelance journalists, 
which most of them were. This may be considered 
as a side effect but Carranco insisted that it 
allowed people to share ideas and contacts, and 
to broaden their interests as journalists (personal 


communication). In brief, the journalistic network 
that formed the infrastructure of The Hoser reveals 
a cast of freelancers and others—board members— 
who shared an interest in content production, 
circulation, and use by specific audiences. 

Journalism startups like the one considered 
here are not unique in the priority given to the 
practical utility of the network for journalists 
with “a mission.” In their study of numerous 
journalism startups across the globe, Deuze and 
Witschge (2020) found that the journalists were 
committed both personally and professionally 
to their specific digital setup, which facilitated 
“making journalism content that matters, whether 
on a small scale informing individuals, or a societal 
level, responding to and affecting public issues” 
(p. xi). In a separate study of the Italian media 
movement of pirate TV channels, Renzi (2020) 
describes the importance of such assemblages, 
albeit for different purposes, including: 


the ability to create a space for new ideas 
and practices to emerge and provide 
the infrastructure where different 
components of the activist assemblage 
could define themselves and their 
relation to each other autonomously. The 
space of relations and the infrastructure 
to foster them are both crucial elements 
in the emergence and recomposition of 
political formations. (p. 94) 


At the same time, the social actors engaged with 
The Hoser were linked with other networks as 
well, mostly complementary to and supportive of 
their work with the emerging journalism startup. 
That is because an integral part of the network was 
the extensive connections that linked the board 
of directors and the journalists with various other 
social groups and organizations. For example, 
in addition to reporting for mainstream outlets 
like CBC, Noorsumar wrote for Pakistani media 
outlets and the pro-labour website RankandFile. 
ca, and previously worked as a CUPE union 
communicator focused on the healthcare sector, 
which includes a high percentage of racialized 
employees (The Hoser, Team, n.d.; Noorsumar, 
2021). According to Carranco, it is precisely with 
people like Noorsumar that The Hoser could bring 


17 They raised over $2,000 CD by early March 2021.The “hard launch” fundraising campaign started in April with the 
goal of gaining 1,000 subscriptions by June 2021. The cost was $3 dollars per month. (All currency is in Canadian dollars). 
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stories from and to communities that until 
that point did not have much of a voice in the 
mainstream media (personal communication). 

So far, ANT helps reveal the scope of the 
emerging network of actors—human and 
nonhuman—and their interactions in what 
constituted The Hoser. The question is: how does 
the approach help capture journalistic practices 
at work? An account of the process surrounding 
the production of the first article of the emerging 
journalism startup provides some insight. 


ACTOR-NETWORK IN PRACTICE 


in March 2021, Carranco and her colleagues 

decided it would be a good opportunity to post 
the first article on their site. But before deciding 
on the story, there were fundamental issues to deal 
with. Trying to find the balance between what they 
learned at journalism school and their experience 
of “objective” mainstream media reportage with 
the media activism some were familiar with 
from outlets such as rabble.ca—all were a part of 
the challenge of creating “the voice” for the new 
outlet. At the same time, the journalists faced a 
variety of conundrums on issues such as inclusion 
and diversity of voices as well as distinctions 
between political activists and/or journalists. 
These dilemmas were tied to the way journalists 
interacted with the nonhuman actor—technology: 
should they take notes, use a phone to record 
interviews, or maybe employ professional gear 
such as a camera and digital recorder. Inevitably, 
as we will see, these tools of the trade became 
a seamless part of doing journalism. While 
identifying the technological tools is not new, 
foregrounding them in the journalism-making 
process is what ANT calls for. What remains to 
discuss here is the matter of the subject for The 
Hoser’s inaugural article and how the various 
forces at play come together, the challenges and 
how they were overcome. 

The story about the Parkdale tenants was 
relatively easy to come by for Carranco, who 
lived in Parkdale herself since moving to Toronto 
from Montreal. Carranco knew there were many 
rentals in the neighbourhood, many of them high- 
rise apartment buildings. She chose to live there 


[: preparation for the soft launch of The Hoser 
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because it was more affordable than other parts 
of the city but also because demographically, 
Parkdale is mixed in terms of income and cultural 
diversity. Once living in the neighborhood, she 
encountered numerous people who were going 
through tough times because of the pandemic. 
Whether frontline workers, or people losing their 
jobs, or renters concerned about eviction, she 
knew there was a story to tell—it simply needed 
an outlet. Then in early March 2021 when the final 
plans for The Hoser were coming together, during 
one of the daily video meetings, she raised the idea 
of writing about the situation in her neighborhood, 
shared with her colleagues the story she hoped to 
tell, and gained their approval. It was precisely the 
type of journalism the social actors signed up for. 

By that point, she had connected virtually with 
activists from a community-based group called 
Parkdale Organize, who told her about the main 
issues they were concerned with, including new 
landlords buying more and more of the highrise 
apartment buildings, followed by their neglect 
of maintenance. They also told her that the 
expectation was that the existing renters would 
eventually leave and then the landlords would be 
able to raise the rent. One such apartment building 
had renters who were fighting back against the 
company and the community organization was 
supporting them. This emerging relationship 
between Carranco and Parkdale Organize was key 
to the development of a network where human 
actors soon began maintaining a relationship 
through interactions with nonhuman actors 
via text and email, technologies that facilitated 
the journalist’s ability to “get the story” for the 
inaugural edition of The Hoser. 

Among the community organizers Carranco 
met online was a resident of the aforementioned 
rental building. He introduced her to other 
residents who told her their stories: economic 
hardship and the company’s refusal to negotiate 
over rent during the pandemic, power and water 
disruptions, a rodent problem, and letters sent to 
management. Most of her interactions with the 
residents were by phone. During the pandemic, 
mobile technologies became even more important 
for journalists like Carranco who, despite living 
in the same neighborhood, could not meet 
the residents face-to-face. She also did online 
research, searching for more information on the 
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largest landlords in the Parkdale area, Starlight 
Investments. On their website she found enough 
background material for her narrative—in her 
mind, it would be a story of David and Goliath, the 
little guys taking on a large corporation. All in all, 
Carranco now had most of her story. 

Carranco began writing her article close to a 
week before it was uploaded on March 29, 2021, 
knowing the story would be framed around a rally 
residents of the said apartment building were 
organizing for Saturday, March 27. She used her 
cell phone for photos and for audio-recording 
interviews. She decided it would be best to be 
inconspicuous at the protest as well, and bringing 
a videographer along would cost money. In the 
end, for Carranco—the social actor—technology 
became an extension of her body, enabling her to 
get the final touches she needed for her story. The 
story was vetted in the virtual newsroom, and she 
also shared a copy with me before it was posted. 

As far as ANT as a methodological approach is 
concerned, what interests us here is that it allows us 
to deconstruct the process of becoming The Hoser 
and, in particular, the production process of its 
inaugural article. We can agnostically incorporate 
any actors—human and nonhuman—as they 
interact with others, even previously known ones. 
Rather than a priori defining how different actors 
involved in this particular startup belong to one 
category or another when they set up and practice 
their journalism, as ANT proposes, this article 
shows how they organized and formed a network 
that enabled the production of a journalistic 
product. That product is the consequence of 
interactions with other actors and other networks. 
The network constructed through tracing the 
relationships is not literally a web of nodes like 
the Internet. It does not exist as a physical and 
stable object or layout—even though a visual 
representation in graphic form or mapping may be 
considered by some to be useful to highlight some 
of the actors’ multiple relationships. But here ANT 
is considered as an intellectual construct that is 
operationalized as a means for studying a dynamic 
and shifting social phenomenon. 
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THE HOSER AND ACTOR- 
NETWORK THEORY (ANT): 
AN ASSESSMENT FROM 
WITHIN 


Commentary by 
Shannon Carranco and Kevin Taghabon 


s the founders of The Hoser, it is apparent 
Ac: us that Actor-Network Theory (ANT) is 
n illuminating tool that allows us to reflect 
on and codify the foundational relationships that 
constitute the journalism startup. The actors 
(human and nonhuman) involved throughout the 
process of its foundation and early journalistic 
production are numerous. Still, the most visible 
of these are the technological connectors 
(telephones, social media, and the Internet) and 
ourselves as co-founders, as well as our broader 
collaborators among the board of directors, 
and other community networks. For example, 
in addition to those Tamar has discussed in this 
paper, we should not overlook the significance 
of Kevin’s entrenchment in Toronto’s existing 
social movements, including those advocating for 
workers’ rights and climate justice online and in 
person (e.g., photographing protests). These pre- 
existing networks and associations facilitated 
and were necessary for forming early connections 
to people (through technology) for The Hoser’s 
foundation. 

The technological connectors Tamar described 
allowed us to connect with sources online using 
social media or email, conduct interviews on Zoom, 
record these interviews, run the audio through an 
online transcriber, write the text of these articles 
and edit them online using Google Docs, publish 
the final product on our website, and notify their 
readers of the new article via social media or their 
weekly newsletter. Tamar uses an example of The 
Hoser’s first published article, where Shannon was 
able to connect with a community organization 
online, gather investigative information via 
Starlight Investments’ website, and conduct 
interviews with sources on the phone. Ultimately, 
as Tamar suggests, Shannon would not have been 
able to write and publish this article without the 
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help of these technological connectors during the 
COVID-19 pandemic. 

The mandate of The Hoser—to create an 
independent, local journalistic outlet in the GTA 
focused on the general issues, with an orientation 
toward working class and marginalized people— 
is a consequence of the human actors’ own 
knowledge and goals. But even those relationships 
warrant interrogation. For example, Zaid—a 
board member identified earlier in this article— 
was a freelance labour reporter who met Kevin 
at labour-related community events, and both of 
them wrote for RankandFile.ca (an independent 
Canadian labour news site) before Kevin brought 
him on board The Hoser. To be sure, they shared 
political and professional criticisms about existing 
media outlets and labour issues. Specifically, their 
relationship was informed by their familiarity 
with mainstream Canadian media (e.g., The Globe 
and Mail, CBC News, and National Post) and 
alternative media (e.g., Rank and File, National 
Observer, and Ricochet). As a matter of fact, their 
connections would not have been possible without 
access to the Internet, as well as their shared 
experiences at the tail end of a three-decades-long 
crisis in the journalistic media, largely facilitated 
by this same actor—the Internet. This last point 
does not suggest intentionality of the mainstream 
media with respect to hostility to new and 
emerging journalists. In fact, we would argue this 
is structural, perhaps even a class issue. Indeed, 
there are not enough jobs for young, new reporters 
and, as a result, they look to independent media 
or pursue more stable employment in spaces like 
professional communications. In some cases, as 
the emergence of The Hoser attests, the creation 
of a new journalism startup becomes a goal for 
new and younger journalists to pursue. 

As Tamar indicated earlier in this paper, the 
professional affinity that we, Shannon and Kevin, 
as the founders of The Hoser, had was apparent 
as far back as 2019, when we both were producing 
journalism, albeit at different scales, and each one 
of us found an appreciation for the other’s work. 
However, without the medium of the Internet, and 
specifically email and the re-publication of hard 
copy stories from mainstream media onto the 
Internet and our social media platforms, we would 
not have understood the potential of shared goals. 

Without expanding too deeply, suffice to say 
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that the pandemic made a “virtual newsroom” 
a necessity, since it was impossible to have a 
physical workplace with a certainty of safety. 
In this climate, we were forced to communicate 
and collaborate through nonhuman actors—in 
this case, technology. Emails, Signal and SMS 
messages were instrumental in the foundation 
of our journalistic project. They are also limiters 
of sorts, as the culture that develops without an 
office or a team space was not replicable. In this 
sense, the physical newsroom may be considered 
an absent actor, and the relationships between 
that space and human as well as nonhuman 
actors working in the mainstream journalism 
environment should be considered in contrast to 
those of The Hoser’s experiences. 

To conclude, the ANT approach employed in 
this paper has allowed us to reflect on the early 
beginnings of The Hoser, andthink about the extent 
to which platforms like the Internet, email, video 
conferencing, and social media were integrated 
into our experience when starting an independent 
journalism startup during the pandemic. There is 
no doubt we would not have been able to establish 
The Hoser in 2020 without this technology. 


ASSESSING ANT AND 
JOURNALISM STARTUPS 


of Latour’s ANT to the analysis of emerging 
journalistic startups and their practices, 
using The Hoser as a case study. My research 
does not suggest that this example applies to 
the experiences of all newly-established digital 
media platforms, but it does provide insight 
into how one may begin to interpret journalism 
startups as spaces of hybrid accommodation and 
learning within what Primo and Zago (2015) call 
“sociotechnical collectives” (p. 48) that allow 
journalism to emerge. 

The founders and I have shown how—to some 
extent—humans and nonhumans constitute a 
hybrid “sociotechnical collective” within The 
Hoser. I use the qualifier “to some extent,” since 
we have provided a picture—a snapshot—of an 
early moment in the “lifespan” of the journalism 
startup. Indeed, it is a series of interconnections of 


ki paper aimed to explore the applicability 
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actors, of their networks, and of their associations, 
that allowed their journalism to be enacted. One 
can suggest, then, that it is not journalists alone 
who control journalism as they think or as they 
wish. The importance of an ANT perspective is 
that it broadens the observation field, letting us 
see better what we might have had difficulties 
identifying and exploring. By way ofsummary ofthe 
strengths of the approach, I would like the reader 
to think of an intellectual exercise whereby some 
actors and their interactions are deleted and ask: 
would journalism still exist? For example, as soon 
as an Internet connection breaks down, several 
interactions among actors as well as networks 
cease to exist. Journalists would have difficulties 
communicating with each other, information 
would be challenging to come by, journalists, their 
stories, and their audiences would be separated, 
factual images from online sites to accompany 
journalistic stories would be unavailable and, most 
likely, this list is only partial. What becomes clear: 
with the absence of the Internet, the multiplicity 
of silent digital or nonhuman actors suddenly 
becomes noticed (Primo & Zago, 2015, p. 48). 

As an integral part of the assessment of ANT, 
one must also point to what seems lacking in the 
approach, especially when it comes to journalistic 
startups.'® As the case of The Hoser has shown, it 
allows for precarious observations of the here and 
now. But what about more general patterns of the 
social, the economic, or the political? Can we make 
any generalizations, identify broader patterns, 
historical or contextual? The environment that 
generated The Hoser is human and technical but 
also shaped by economic and political decisions. 
It is also impacted by mainstream media 
organizations and other journalism startups. 

One way to deal with some of these concerns 
is to recognize the challenges of dealing with 
multiplicities and a fluid reality and then attempt to 
achieve a balance between the focus of the specific 
investigation and acknowledging that multiple 
different realities can exist without letting these 
differences mask the complexity of relationships. 
In brief, ultimately a choice needs to be made 
between which context to study and which part to 
focus on (without neglecting the whole picture), as 


one cannot possibly capture everything. 

Conceptually, one option is to consider 
networks as consisting of several sub-networks. 
For example, what are the relationships among 
different journalism startups in Canada? Take the 
case of The Discourse, based in Vancouver; it has a 
similar mandate to The Hoser (The Discourse, 10 
Principles, n.d.). One could investigate the growth 
of each one of these startups beyond what I have 
attempted here with The Hoser and then examine 
how the existing networks align with others and 
how they are positioned in relation to larger 
networks (e.g. the historical, cultural, political 
environment). 

In adopting ANT, one should also be aware 
of the potential methodological pitfalls. A key 
question is which actors should be followed, 
which ones should be foregrounded, and which 
ones should be excluded. While in the case of 
the emerging journalistic startup The Hoser, 
the cutoff point of human and nonhuman actors 
was fairly straightforward, and the networks 
materializing had clear boundaries; this might not 
have been the case if I kept following the actors as 
they became more established in their routines or 
if their associations were disrupted. Perhaps the 
way out of this conundrum is to continuously be 
on guard and be prepared to allow invisible actors 
to become visible and vice versa. 

In sum, a critical assessment of ANT reveals 
certain shortcomings that impact the kind of 
revelations possible when examining a journalism 
startup such as The Hoser. Nevertheless as an 
approach with methodological implications, it 
permits the study of a social phenomenon that goes 
beyond a human-centred perspective. It allows us 
to get a glimpse into how things get done within 
an emerging digital platform like The Hoser. Most 
likely, it can also help our understanding of the 
dynamics of such startups once they become more 
settled, forming ties to like-minded entities, and 
their additional complexities arising from shifting 
alliances, as well as other unforeseen changes. 


18 ANT has had its fair share of critics. Some scholars (not necessarily journalism scholars) have nevertheless been 
very constructive suggesting different ways of overcoming some of its shortcomings. For example, see: Jackson (2015) and 


Couldry (2020). 
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JOURNALISM 


Land Acknowledgements and Knowledge 
Rematriation: Considerations of Place, and Respecting 
Indigenous Intellectual Property 

in Podcasts 


Meg Wilcox, Kyle Napier, Gabrielle Pyska, Eric Tanner, and Ethan Ward 


ABSTRACT 


Since its third season, the Canadian Mountain Podcast has strived to share perspectives of both Ancestral 
Indigenous Knowledge Holders and settler-science research conducted through the Canadian Mountain 
Network. This podcast episode stories the journey a team of undergraduate researchers undertook to 
prepare a land acknowledgement, and the reflexive steps they maintained throughout. Around the land 
acknowledgement discussion, both producers for the podcast discuss the roles of intellectual property 
and copyright as it applies to Indigenous intellectual property in audio production, and discuss their 
goals for the show’s fifth and final season. 


Keywords: podcasting, undergraduate research, knowledge mobilization, Indigenous knowledge, 
land acknowledgment, decolonization, mountain ecosystems 


RESUME 


Reconnaissance des terres et réappropriation des connaissances : Considérations sur le 
lieu et le respect de la propriété intellectuelle autochtone dans les podcasts 


Depuis sa troisième saison, le Podcast sur les montagnes canadiennes (Canadian Mountain Podcast 
en anglais) s’est efforcé de partager les perspectives des détenteurs du savoir autochtone ancestral et 
de la recherche scientifique des colons menée par le Réseau des montagnes canadiennes. Cet épisode 
du balado raconte le voyage que une équipe de chercheurs de premier cycle a entrepris pour prépar- 
er une reconnaissance de territoire, et les étapes de réflexion qu’ils ont maintenues tout au long du 
processus. Autour de la discussion sur la reconnaissance des terres, les deux producteurs du balado 
discutent des rôles de la propriété intellectuelle et du droit d’auteur en ce qui concerne la propriété 
intellectuelle autochtone dans la production audio, et discutent de leurs objectifs pour la cinquième et 
dernière saison de l'émission. 


Mots clés : baladodiffusion, recherche de premier cycle, mobilisation des connaissances, connaissanc- 
es autochtones, reconnaissance des terres, décolonisation, écosystèmes de montagne 
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LISTEN 


LAND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS AND KNOWLEDGE 


REMATRIATION: CONSIDERATIONS OF PLACE, 
AND RESPECTING INDIGENOUS INTELLECTUAL 
PROPERTY IN PODCASTS 


BACKGROUND TO THE WORK 


he Canadian Mountain Podcast is a 
| project that combines audio production, 
knowledge mobilization, and the weaving of 
knowledges from Indigenous and settler research 
collaborators. A team of six undergraduate 
research assistants and two faculty supervisors 
at Mount Royal University in Treaty 7 territory 
worked together to research, record, produce, 
and disseminate 40-minute panel interviews 
that include Indigenous and non-Indigenous 
researchers, academics, and experts on Canada’s 
mountain ecosystems. These episodes, funded by 
and distributed through the Canadian Mountain 
Network, have reached thousands of listeners in 
more than 100 countries worldwide (Canadian 
Mountain Network, 2022). 

While part of the training and practice for the 
research assistants focuses on journalistic practice 
and audio production, another key focus is for 
the team to learn more about collaborating with 
Indigenous knowledge holders from Indigenous 
communities. For the research assistants, this 
meant researching Indigenous histories, pluralities 
of Indigenous cultures, and multiple ways of 
knowing. They learned this through experience, 
working with diverse Indigenous subject-matter 
experts while actively considering the roles 
of reciprocity and respect in their conduct as 
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journalists and community members. Podcasting 
is an inherently transitional form of media that 
lives at the nexus of radio, digital storytelling, 
and oral storytelling. Its holacratic structure, as 
opposed to a hierarchical one, is reflected in both 
its mode of production and its consumption. The 
foundations of settler research, particularly within 
context of working with Indigenous communities, 
have been exclusionary in dissemination, often 
leaving out the very people and places that shared 
knowledge in the first place; podcasting provides 
an alternative to share this knowledge openly, 
publicly, and, most importantly, with and within 
the communities contributing to the research. 
It also allows for experts to be properly credited 
while sharing information in their own voice, 
rather than a reductive academization of their 
words and knowledge. 

The podcast team members are encouraged to 
challenge assumed journalistic norms alongside 
other qualities of podcasting and sound recording 
which work within community-first approaches 
to Indigenous and non-Indigenous knowledge 
dissemination. This is particularly true when 
representing such dynamic knowledge systems. 
During the process, the research assistants 
consider processes of decolonizing media, and 
tangible steps toward creating more equitable 
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spaces and outcomes in their practice. For example, 
the team’s student researchers chose to pursue a 
research project on land acknowledgments and 
their role in podcasting; as a new yet decolonial 
media practice, the Canadian Mountain Podcast 
is committed to reflexive engagement in the 
development of such land acknowledgements. We 
recognize that land acknowledgements are more 
than a recognition—they are a commitment. For 
this work to remain true, this commitment must 
include continually revisiting the commitment 
to ensure we are effectively working and relating 
with the very communities we’re including as 
guests, addressing through discussions, and 
speaking to as an audience. It was this work and 
these discussions that led to the team shifting 
how we approached guest introductions, framed 


AUDIO FILE 


interview questions and shared information with 
our podcast guests (Pyska et al., 2022). 

In this podcast interview, principal investigator 
Meg Wilcox facilitates a round-table conversation 
with program lead Kyle Napier, as well as three 
of the senior team members who are graduating 
and leaving the team after two years of podcasting: 
Gabrielle Pyska, Eric Tanner, and Ethan Ward. In 
this discussion, the team reflects on the technical 
and editorial skills learned in developing and 
producing a podcast, the role of podcasting in 
knowledge mobilization, and how learning more 
about Indigenous knowledges and cultures has 
influenced their journalistic practice. 

The podcast was published on February 1, 
2023 by the Community Podcast Initiative at 
thepodcaststudio.ca. ia 


https://factsandfrictions.ca/wp-content/uploads/2023/01/Facts-Frictions-Canadian-Mountain-Network- 


Land-Acknowledgment.mp3 


PUBLISHED VERSION 


https://thepodcaststudio.ca/podcast/the-canadian-mountain-podcast-considering-place-and-respecting- 


indigenous-intellectual-property-in-podcasts/ 


You can find the Canadian Mountain Podcast series at 
https://thepodcaststudio.ca/show/canadian-mountain-network/ 


Meg Wilcox is an assistant professor in the School of Communication Studies at Mount Royal University and 
co-director of the Community Podcast Initiative. Email: mwilcox@mtroyal.ca. 


Kyle Napier is a Dene/néhiyaw Métis university instructor, media-maker, researcher and PhD student from 
Tthebacha, Denendeh beyé (Fort Smith, Northwest Territories). Email: knapier@ualberta.ca. 


Gabrielle Pyska is a graduate of MRU’s Journalism and Digital Media program and is currently working as 
MRU Library’s Podcasting and Media Support Specialist. 


Eric Tanner is a graduate of MRU’s Journalism and Digital Media program, currently freelancing in journalism 
and audio production. 


Ethan Ward is a graduate of Mount Royal University’s Journalism and Digital Media program and currently 
working as a research assistant at MRU, investigating COVID-19’s influence on Canada’s park systems. 
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NOTE DE RECHERCHE RESEARCH NOTE 


Unpaid Journalism Internships: Education or 
Exploitation? 
Aneurin Bosley, Susan Harada, Terra Tailleur, and Cheryl Vallender 


ABSTRACT 


Internships are a required component for many post-secondary journalism programs in Canada, but 
many positions tend to be unpaid. Sixty-five per cent (n=250) of students who responded to our survey 
said they would be less likely to apply for unpaid positions. The same proportion of respondents said 
that being paid for the work is extremely or very important for them. Some cite affordability as a factor 
while others feel that unpaid positions are unethical, and that work has value even though it is being 
performed by student interns. We conducted surveys to gauge attitudes towards internships among 
three different groups: students enrolled in English-language post-secondary journalism programs; 
employers in Canadian newsrooms; and the heads of journalism programs. This is the first study in 
Canada to survey a large number of journalism students on their attitudes towards unpaid internships 
and the first to survey these different groups simultaneously for comparative analysis. While most survey 
respondents recognize the value that internships can provide to journalism students, we find strong 
evidence that a lack of payment is a disincentive for students to participate. In principle, journalism 
program heads could simply end participation in unpaid placements. But they are reluctant to do that, 
evidently because they fear many positions would disappear, making it difficult for their students to 
complete course or program requirements. However, if journalism educators and employers want to 
ensure that access to experience and possible career paths is truly equitable, they must seek a way to 
end this practice. 


Keywords: internships, journalism education, journalism students, unpaid internships 


RESUME 
Stages non payés en journalisme : Education ou exploitation? 


Les stages sont des éléments requis dans plusieurs programmes de journalisme de troisiéme cycle 
au Canada, mais ces stages sont, pour la plupart, non payés. Soixante-cinq pour cent (n=250) des 
étudiants qui répondaient à notre enquête ont dit qu’ils seraient peu enclins à poser leur candidature 
pour des positions non payées. La même proportion des répondants ont constaté que la rémunération 
est extrêmement importante pour eux. Certains sont influencés par l’abordabilité, tandis que d’autres 
estiment qu’il est malhonnéte d offrir des positions non payées, et queletravail a sa valeur, même si ce sont 
des stagiaires qui l’accomplissent. Nos enquêtes s’adressaient à trois groupes différents pour déterminer 
leur attitude envers les stages: étudiants de troisième cycle dans des programmes de journalisme en 
anglais; employés dans des salles de rédaction; directeurs de programmes de journalisme. C’est la 
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premiére enquéte au Canada qui sonde un grand éventail d’étudiants en journalisme sur cette question, 
et la première à interroger les trois groupes simultanément pour faire une analyse comparée. La plupart 
des répondants reconnaissent la valeur de ces stages pour les étudiants; nous trouvons néanmoins une 
forte indication que le manque de rémunération pose un obstacle à leur participation. En principe, 
les directeurs de programmes pourraient simplement mettre fin à la participation en placements non 
payés. Mais ils sont peu enclins à faire cela, de crainte que les positions ne disparaissent, ce qui rendrait 
difficile l’achèvement des programmes. Pourtant, si les enseignants et les employeurs veulent assurer 
l’équitabilité d’accès à l'expérience et aux carrières éventuelles, ils devraient chercher le moyen de 
mettre fin à ce système. 


Mots-clés : stages, formation en journalisme, étudiants en journalisme, stages non rémunérés 


Bosley, A., Harada, S., Tailleur, T., Vallender, C. (2023). Unpaid journalism internships: Education 
or exploitation? Facts & Frictions: Emerging Debates, Pedagogies and Practices in Contemporary 
Journalism, 2(2), 59-76. doi: https://doi.org/10.22215/ff/v2.i2.05 


INTRODUCTION 


anadian journalism students, educators and employers are conflicted about internships. Many 
( see these positions as opportunities for mentorship, gaining “real-world” experience and opening 

the door to career paths, along with a host of other benefits. But many students are also either 
suspicious or downright hostile to the idea of internships being unpaid. Of the students surveyed in this 
study, 65% said they would be less likely to apply for an internship position if it was unpaid and few 
(20%) believed that the non-financial benefits compensate for a lack of payment. Student respondents 
said they were struggling with paying tuition and living expenses and often had jobs; a system of unpaid 
internships was seen as unfair to those who cannot afford to do unpaid work. 

Most (59%) newsroom employers surveyed in this study agreed in principle that internships should 
þe paid but cited a variety of obstacles: limited budgets; union rules to navigate; a shortage of personnel 
to provide guidance and mentorship. Notably, some employers said that newsrooms should not be 
expected to pay interns, who they are already helping to train and mentor. 

Some suggested that journalism programs are off-loading a small but important part of a student’s 
education, a part that is often a requirement for students to either complete courses or graduate. 

Although nearly half of the journalism program heads surveyed said that students should always 
receive some payment for these placements, most said they were reluctant to require that internships 
þe paid, citing a concern that it would almost certainly reduce the number of positions available. 


SURVEY METHODS 


All the surveys in this study were developed in Qualtrics. Each journalism program was provided a 
separate but identical survey and the responses were combined after the survey period was complete. 
The surveys were approved by the research ethics boards at participating institutions and students were 
sent survey invitations by email from their own programs. Student surveys were completed during the 
2021/2022 academic year. 

The surveys of employers and journalism program heads received research ethics board approval. 
Survey invitations were sent to journalism program heads in March and April, 2022, and to employers 
in April, 2022. 

J-Schools Canada/Écoles-J Canada member programs were invited to take part. The participating 
programs were those that had faculty members available to navigate the research ethics process. 
Students in six English-language journalism programs across Canada (Carleton University, Humber 
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College, University of King’s College, MacEwan University, Sheridan College, and Toronto Metropolitan 


University) were sent survey invitations. There were 489 respondents. 


SURVEY RESULTS 
STUDENTS 


Students expressed a high degree of interest in internships [Fig. 1]. Just over 75% of respondents said 
they were either extremely interested or very interested in these opportunities, while about 5% said 
that they were not at all interested. Sixty-seven per cent of respondents indicated they were interested 
in internships in the field of journalism, while some indicated an interest in other fields such as public 


relations (6%), non-profit-based communications (5%), and government policy (3%). 


Figure 1. 


How interested are you in internship or apprenticeship opportunities? 


E Extremely interested 
B Very interested 

C Moderately interested 
E Little interested 

E Not at all interested 


55. | 42185% n 26.45% 50.88% 


Students said that there were many benefits to internships that were important to them, including 
gaining “real-world” experience, making professional connections and mentorship. Being paid for the 
work was the least important of the listed benefits, although nearly 65% of the students said being paid 


was either extremely or very important [Fig. 2]. 
Figure 2. 


In terms of what you would want to get out of an apprenticeship or internship position, how important are 
the following. 


E Extremely important 
E Very important 

© Moderately important 
E Of little importance 
E Unimportant 


Gaining 'real-world' experience 27.84% 


Making professional connections E] 28.57% 


Mentorship 33.60% 


Enhancing my resume | aan | 31.89% 


Help in making informed career decisions | mws | 


Finding out what a workplace is like 
Help improving my 'soft skills’ HL 


Being paid for the work 
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A strong majority of students (nearly 65%) also said they would be less likely to apply for an 
internship position if it was unpaid. Students were invited to submit an open-ended explanation for this 
response, for which there were 212 submissions. Students touched on many different themes, including 
affordability (94 respondents), and the observation that all work has value (40 respondents). Twenty- 
eight students indicated that they were doing paid work outside of school. 


Figure 3. 


If an apprenticeship or internship position was unpaid, would you be less likely to apply for it? 


E Yes 
[ Not sure 
E No 


0% 25% 50% 75% 100% 


Finally, nearly 50% of students perceived that the non-financial benefits of an internship would not 
compensate for the lack of payment. Just over 20% said “yes” they would. Nearly 33% said they weren’t 
sure, which suggests that many are conflicted. 


EMPLOYERS 


The second survey was administered to senior staff in English-speaking newsrooms across the country. 
There were 56 respondents. A large proportion of the news organizations represented were small, with 
between one and 10 people producing editorial content. 

Most (85%) reported they accepted student interns. (Since this survey is non-random, we cannot 
generalize from these results to conclude that most news organizations in Canada accept student 
interns.) Most respondents (60%) believed that student interns should receive payment, though a 
quarter said they were not sure, suggesting that the issue is contentious. Nearly half of respondents 
reported they currently pay student interns [Fig. 4]. 

Newsroom leaders who said that interns should be paid were asked to explain why in an open-ended 
question; there were 30 responses. These comments fell into the broad categories of principled (work has 
value, unethical practice, inequity, fairness) and practical (value for service, affordability). Newsroom 
leaders who said that student interns should not be paid were similarly asked to explain why in an 
open-ended question. Response categories included: already paying for labour; not willing or unable to 
pay; students received course credit; paying would reduce positions; and union rules. 

Respondents were also asked about challenges to paying interns. Budget restrictions were by far 
the most cited challenge (40 of the 52 responses), but others were raised as well (capacity, union, 
management, internship quality and policy). 

Newsroom staff were invited to add comments in a final, open-ended question. Of the 17 responses, 
some highlighted the need to pay student interns to ensure that there is equal opportunity to access 
internships and, by extension, careers in journalism. Others suggested that new funding models be 
developed to support paid positions. Some expressed frustration that newsrooms are expected both to 
help train young journalists and to pay interns. 

We should acknowledge that students also complete internships in fields outside of journalism. 
These workplaces are not captured in this study. 
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Figure 4. 


Do you believe student interns should receive some payment for their work? 
Yes | 58.49% 


I'm not sure 


No 


Does your newsroom or organization provide some kind of payment for student interns? 
Note: Question only available to newsrooms that accept interns 


Yes 


I'm not sure 


JOURNALISM PROGRAMS 


The third survey was sent to journalism program heads (members of J-Schools Canada/Ecoles-J 
Canada). Of the 20 member programs at the time, there were 14 respondents. 

All but one of the programs represented reported having internships as some kind of requirement 
[Fig. 5]. (This study did not delve into the details of how each program’s internship program works.) 
For programs that required internships, one program required a duration of 1-2 weeks, two required 
3-4 weeks, six required 5-6 weeks, one required 9-10 weeks and two required more than 10 weeks. 

Among the program heads there was some disagreement over whether internship positions should 
always be paid. Six respondents said that unpaid positions are acceptable for shorter placements, while 
five said students should always receive some payment. One respondent said unpaid positions are 
acceptable for any duration [Fig. 5]. 


Figure 5 


Which of the following best describes the internship requirement in your program? 


Mandatory for full course credit 


Optional =a) 


What statement best describes your attitude towards required internship positions? 


Unpaid positions are acceptable for shorter placements — — | 6 


Unpaid positions are acceptable for any duration 


The seven respondents who indicated some support for unpaid placements were asked why 
they support these positions. Five of the comments referred to an expected reduction in internship 
opportunities if employers were required to pay. 
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DISCUSSION 


The survey results paint a complex picture of attitudes towards unpaid journalism internships. On 
the one hand, student respondents — particularly those who want to pursue careers in journalism — 
evidenced strong interest in these positions, seeing them as good opportunities for gaining experience, 
making connections, and receiving mentorship, among other things. Students also ranked “being paid” 
as the least important of the pre-coded values, although a large majority of the students indicated that 
this was still very or extremely important. 

Even so, a large proportion of students said they were less inclined to apply for unpaid positions. 
Explanations included because they can’t afford to, because they view the practice as unethical, because 
they feel that their work has value even though they are just embarking on their careers, and a host of 
other reasons. 

Some open-ended responses strongly suggest that unpaid internships risk creating (or perpetuating) 
two classes of students: those who can afford to participate in unpaid positions; and those who can’t and 
must find some alternative ways of fulfilling such a requirement. Assuming internships often represent 
the first rung on a ladder that leads to full-time employment, students who are unable to take part will 
be kept off that ladder, making their paths into journalism careers that much more difficult. And, if 
so, newsroom diversity will suffer. Other Canadian research (Attfield & Couture, 2014) has raised this 
prospect. 


Our survey found that underpaid internships are more likely to be taken by those who are 
from high income, non-visible minority backgrounds. If this trend is persistent over time, 
it means that access to internships—and the potentially valuable career starting experiences 
they offer—are only realistically accessible to individuals from high income households and 
Caucasian backgrounds (p. 14). 


Recent studies in Canada (Gollmitzer, 2021) and the United Kingdom (Holford, 2017) have found 
evidence that unpaid internships benefit those with higher socio-economic status. Additionally, a 
Canadian study (Shade & Jacobson, 2015) suggested that unpaid internships may perpetuate gender 
inequalities, particularly in media industries where female students often make up a large proportion 
of students. 

Many senior newsroom staff responded that they believe — at least in principle — that internships 
should be paid. This idea, however, bumps up against the harsh reality faced by Canadian news 
organizations — a long period of difficult business conditions, with many forced to close their doors 
(Lindgren, n.d.). 

Most newsrooms represented in this data are small and few indicated they can afford to dedicate staff 
to providing the mentorship and feedback, let alone payment. Some newsroom staff also questioned the 
fairness of having to pay students who are getting hands-on, educational experiences that are usually 
a requirement of their programs. Journalism program heads evidently recognize this tension, which 
would explain why so few stated they were prepared to allow their students to participate only in paid 
positions. 

Some scholars (Burke & Carton, 2013) have argued that unpaid internships may be ethically justified 
if there is a clear and substantive pedagogical component. 


Collecting tuition from the student in exchange for the privilege of working without 
remuneration might be justifiable if the college plays a central role in securing the internship 
and ensuring a substantive academic experience in a quality work environment, but campus 
career centers do not uniformly monitor and reassess all placements or visit students’ 
workplaces. (pp. 122-123). 
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Yet others have critiqued the idea that learning should compensate for a lack of payment. Sukarieh 
& Tannock (2017) argue that this line of thought “risks implying that work itself is an activity in which 
learning does not occur” (p. 250). 

Even assuming internships have a substantial pedagogical component, there is still the practical 
matter of affordability. Our survey results indicate that, with the demands of school and jobs, many 
students simply can’t afford to work with no pay, regardless of how beneficial the experience might 
be. Educators and newsroom staff should also be cautious about small payments that would be closer 
to token amounts than to an actual wage. In their study, Attfield & Couture (2014) distinguish between 
“unpaid” and “underpaid” internships (pp. 3-4). Underpaid internships usually refer to positions that 
pay below the local minimum wage. 

A number of Canadian advocacy organizations have argued that a minimum wage is not the same 
as a livable wage, and is usually substantially lower (Living Wage Canada, 2022), so token payments 
would not address the affordability issue. 

Journalism programs are in an awkward position, since many require internship placements of some 
duration. For those that are unpaid, are programs forcing their students to participate in a program that 
many view as unethical? Similarly, employers derive some value from interns, even though newsroom 
staff provide mentorship and other benefits to students. It appears, however, that some newsrooms are 
unable (or unwilling) to provide payment on top of these benefits. 

Programs also face uncertainty regarding the impact of reforms. If journalism programs ended their 
participation in unpaid positions tomorrow, would it result in fewer opportunities for students to gain 
valuable experience? Would it eliminate opportunities for those students who might want to participate 
even if the positions are unpaid? 

On the other hand, since unpaid positions discriminate against many students, does a principled 
position demand that this practice be ended or at least reformed? For news organizations andjournalism 
programs that aspire to be more inclusive, having a door to employment that is only open to those with 
the financial means would suggest only a token commitment to that goal. 

This research was intended only to gauge attitudes that the three different groups have towards 
unpaid internships and the results don’t point toward specific solutions. Journalism programs, however, 
must acknowledge their role in this system. Internship requirements may have made sense when there 
was a much larger media ecosystem, but that is no longer the case, at least not for journalism-specific 
positions. 

Moving forward, journalism programs might consider two potential measures. First, the duration of 
internships could be shortened. Internship periods of more than two weeks create incentives for unpaid 
labour. Second, programs could provide funding opportunities directly to students to help support them 
during internships. Journalism programs could negotiate with employers about providing payment to 
student interns. If programs were able to bring some funding to the table, some of the costs could be 
split with employers. This would be an acknowledgement that employers are being asked to provide 
training and mentorship while at the same time deriving some benefit from student work. 

There is not likely to be a one-size-fits-all solution to the challenges of unpaid internships. But 
diversity in journalism will suffer if programs and employers do not address this contentious issue. 


Note: Susan Harada is a member of the Facts & Frictions editorial board. Her co-authorship was not disclosed to board 
members, and she did not participate in any part of the selection and review process for this research note. 
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APPENDIX 1 - SURVEY QUESTIONS 


This appendix includes only those questions that are directly referenced in the research note. For a 
complete list of survey questions, email AneurinBosley @cunet.carleton.ca 


Note: Some of the questions in the survey involved question logic, potentially reducing the number of 
possible respondents to any given question. 


STUDENT SURVEY 


Internships or apprenticeships of a week or two (at minimum) are intended to provide 
professional experience and other benefits to students. How interested are you in in- 
ternship or apprenticeship opportunities? 


Not at all interested 
Little interested 
Moderately interested 
Very interested 


Extremely interested 


Display This Question: If Internships or apprenticeships of a week or two (at minimum) are intended 
to provide professional... = Not at all interested 


What is the primary reason(s) you are not interested in internships or apprenticeships? 


Display This Question: If Internships or apprenticeships of a week or two (at minimum) are intended 
to provide professional... = Not at all interested 


In terms of what you would want to get out of an apprenticeship or internship position, 
how important are the following: 
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Unimportant Oflittleim- Moderately Veryim- Extremely 

portance important portant important 
Gaining 
‘real-world’ 
experience 


Making 
professional 
connections 


Mentorship 


Finding out 
what a work- 
place is like 


Enhancing 
my resume 


Being paid 
for the work 


Help im- 
proving my 
‘soft skills’ 
(communi- 
cation, team- 
work, etc.) 
Help in mak- 
ing informed 
career deci- 
sions 


Display This Question: If Internships or apprenticeships of a week or two (at minimum) are intended 
to provide professional... = Not at all interested 


Are there other things you would want to get out of an internship or apprenticeship 
position? (Leave blank if not) 
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Display This Question: If Internships or apprenticeships of a week or two (at minimum) are intended 
to provide professional... != Not at all interested 


In which field would you be most interested in completing an internship or apprentice- 
ship? 

Journalism 

Public Relations 

Advertising 

Communications 


Public service 


Display This Question: If Internships or apprenticeships of a week or two (at minimum) are intend- 
ed to provide professional... = Not at all interested 


Is there a different field in which you would be interested in completing an internship 
or apprenticeship? (Leave blank if not) 


Do you think the benefits of an unpaid apprenticeship or internship compensate for 
the lack of payment? 


No 
Yes 
Not sure 
If an apprenticeship or internship position was unpaid, would you be less likely to ap- 


ply for it? 


No 
Yes 


Not sure 


Display This Question: If an apprenticeship or internship position was unpaid, would you be less 
likely to apply for it? = Yes 


What is the reason(s) that you would be less likely to apply for an apprenticeship or in- 
ternship position if it was unpaid? 
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EMPLOYER SURVEY 


Does your newsroom or organization accept students doing internships or apprentice- 
ships? 


Yes 
No 
I’m not sure 


Do you believe student interns should receive some payment for their work? 


Yes 
No 


I’m not sure 


Display This Question: If Do you believe student interns should receive some payment for their work? 
= Yes 


Why do you believe student interns should receive some payment? 


Display This Question: If Do you believe student interns should receive some payment for their 
work? = No 


Why do you believe student interns should not receive some payment? 


Display This Question: If Does your newsroom or organization accept students doing internships or 
apprenticeships? = Yes 


Does your newsroom or organization provide some kind of payment for student in- 
terns? 
Yes 


No 
Pm not sure 
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In your newsroom or organization, what are the main challenges to offering payment to 
student interns? 


Roughly how many people are there in your local newsroom or organization who help 
produce editorial content? 


1-10 

21-20 
21-30 
31-40 
41-50 

50 or more 


If you have any additional comments or suggestions about internships and/or paying 
students for this work please enter it below. 
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JOURNALISM SCHOOLS SURVEY 


Does your program have some kind of internship/apprenticeship component? 


Yes 
No 


Do your students have a minimum number of weeks that they need in order to meet the 
requirement? 


Yes 
No 


Display This Question: If Do your students have a minimum number of weeks that they need in order 
to meet the requirement? = Yes 


How many weeks of internship are undergraduate/diploma/certificate students re- 
quired to complete? 


1-2 

3-4 

5-6 

7-8 

9-10 

More than 10 


What statement best describes your attitude towards internship positions for journal- 
ism students who are required to complete them? 


Students should always receive some payment 
Unpaid positions are acceptable for shorter placements 
Unpaid positions are acceptable for any duration 


Other (please specify) __—_—— 


Display This Question: If What statement best describes your attitude towards internship positions 
for journalism students... = Students should always receive some payment 


What kind of payment from employers do you think would be most appropriate? 
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Hourly wages 

Weekly fee 

Overall honorarium (not necessarily tied to number of placement weeks) 
Not sure 


Other (please specify) ee 


WWDisplay This Question: If What statement best describes your attitude towards internship posi- 
tions for journalism students... = Unpaid positions are acceptable for shorter placements 


What statement best describes your attitude towards internship positions for journal- 
ism students... 


What is the main reason (or reasons) you think internships can be unpaid? 


Display This Question: If What statement best describes your attitude towards internship positions 
for journalism students... = Unpaid positions are acceptable for shorter placements, Or What state- 
ment best describes your attitude towards internship positions for journalism students... = Unpaid 
positions are acceptable for any duration 


Is your program willing to only work with employers who will compensate your stu- 
dents when they do internships? 


Yes 
No 


Not sure 
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